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The Treasure of Nephron. 


By EDEN 
HEAR the huge pyramids of 
Dashur, and dwarfed by their 
size, there may be found upon 
the confines of the Nubian 
desert a sepulchral mound, 
once also a pyramid, now 
little more than a large and irregular mass of 
shattered limestone. Beside the adjacent 
giants this pyramid of Nephron appears little 
more than a rubbish heap ; but seen apart, the 
mass is of no small elevation, while matters 
of considerable interest lie entombed within 
it. Just short of a hundred years ago came 
forth from its interior the mummy of that 
notable person whose grave it was; and 
skilled Egyptologists, their success at that 
time much accelerated by the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone, soon deciphered the hierogly- 
phics which adorned dead Nephron’s coffin 
and sepulchre. The withered brown carcass, 
here “sealed from the moth and the owl and 
the flittermouse ” for a space of time extend- 
ing over three thousand years, had once been 
a high priest who ministered at the shrine 
of Horus, in the Middle Age of Egypt ; 
and here, moved thereto by opinions peculiar 
to himself, the bygone cleric, if his story 
might be credited, had caused to be buried 
with him much of the wealth accumulated 
on earth during a lengthy and prosperous 
career. This fact was not remarkable, but 
what struck experts as strange has to be 
told. Though the cryptic chamber in which 
Nephron’s corpse had been discovered was 
spacious, nothing but the dead priest himself 
occupied it, and no amount of research 
revealed his alleged treasure. 

All that French and English savants could 
think upon to do was done, and with assist- 
ance from the fellaheen of the adjacent 
village, they probed the mass of limestone to 
its core, and made searching exploration for 
the “gold and silver and Orient gems” 
declared to be hidden within Nephron’s 
shattered mausoleum ; but nothing rewarded 
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the search save the granite presentment of a 
Krio-Sphinx which blocked one end of a 
subterranean gallery in the pyramid. To 
remove the ram-headed monster was impos- 
sible ; it formed an integral portion of the 
mass ; and no amount of poking and prying 
had revealed in the solid body of it any 
receptacle or chamber which might represent 
the portal of a treasure-house. 

Thus, then, stood human knowledge upon 
the subject of Nephron’s pyramid on the 
forenoon of a day in summer some fifty 
years ago. 

Two Arabs sat smoking cigarettes not far 
distant from the high priest’s monument on 
this occasion, and watched a cavalcade de- 
parting over the sand in the direction of 
Cairo. 

“ They have failed, like all who came before 
them,” said young Faraj, the Nile boatman. 

“ Verily,” answered his friend and com- 
panion, Salim Subra, a man whose occupa- 
tion, if he had any, was that of pyramid 
guide to tourists. “Allah wills not that 
Nephron’s treasures go to fat the pockets of 
these pale, steel-eyed infidels. They come 
and grub here and search each nook and 
cranny and jackal-lair, to no purpose. And 
these have wasted their sweat like the rest.” 

He pointed to halfa-dozen Englishmen 
with their baggage and attendants. They 
represented a learned Commission which, 
amongst other more successful explorations, 
had devoted a portion of its time to renewed 
study and research in Nephron’s tomb. But 
no fortune rewarded their efforts, and as they 
departed on asses, with camels and yelling 
fellaheen to bear the baggage, they cried 
“Sour grapes ” in a manner quite unscientific. 
One grey, spectacled personage doubted not 
that the treasure, even if discovered, would 
add little to human knowledge, and possibly be 
found of no intrinsic value whatever; another 
professor gave it ashis opinion that a generation 
of men long dead had discovered Nephron’s 
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gold and silver, perhaps thousands of years 
before, and that any further search must be 
vain. All greatly wished that the gigantic 
and perfect Krio-Sphinx might be dragged 
forth from its many thousand years of night 
to adorn the garden of the Gizeh Museum of 
Cairo ; but that was beyond their power to 
achieve, for to disentomb the statue it would 
have been necessary to demolish the shattered 
mountain that contained it. So the erudite 
English departed with no greater riches than 
those a measuring tape could furnish ; and 
Faraj and Salim watched them go. 

In Dashur the treasure of Nephron had 
grown into a tradition, but though many an 
Arab of the village knew the pyramid and its 
dark ways as well as his own mud cottage, 
none had yet reached the rumoured gold. 
Yet each successive generation became fired 
with the hope in turn. Nephron’s hoard was 
a real fact to Dashur minds ; and not a few 
lazy men wasted half their lives in vain 
dreams of the bygone priest, and vain sub- 
terranean searching after his wealth, A 
hundred stories of weird adventures and 
strange meetings with jinn and marids in 
the bat-haunted gloom of the pyramid were 
familiar to the ears of the fellaheen. Blood, 
too, had been shed there by an unknown 
hand, and one gloomy chamber was held 
sacred to the shade of an 
unhappy traveller from Alex- 
andria, whose assassin had 
never been traced. 

“The treasures are safe,” 
said Faraj. “ They will pass 
into the hands of the faithful 
in Allah’s own time. In- 
shallah! He doeth what 
seemeth good to him. Allah 
send we may yet prevail 
against the evil mystery lying 
between what man hid there 
in the morning of the world 
and our living eyes to-day. 
Our compact was to share 
Nephron’s riches as we share 
love and kindred affection. 
So be it. We may yet 
succeed, Salim.” 

“ How did they prosper?” 
continued Faraj, regarding 
the retreating explorers. 

“ Neither better nor worse 
than others. As a man with 
deep knowledge of the pyr- 
amid, they engaged me, and 
I showed them all I know 
and did their bidding.” 
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**¢ All you know,’ Salim Subra ?” 

The other laughed, doffed his fez, and 
passed a hand over his closely - cropped 
head. 

“ All save only the hole under the left 
paw of the stone monster they call Krio- 
Sphinx. That I left them to find them- 
selves.” 

“ Did they ?” 

“Truly. Nothing was too difficult for 
them. They discovered it and descended 
into the little chamber below ; and they held 
that hole to be the place of a coffin.” 

“Did they question you concerning the 
opening at the side of it?” 

“They did, and thrust their heads in and 
lowered a line which told them naught. 
They asked if any boy small enough might 
be found to get through the aperture, and 
I shook my head, but assured them that 
one in the past, of small stature, had entered 
and found only a second little empty chamber 
like the first.” 

Faraj laughed. 

“These northern giants, with their huge 
shoulders, strange garments, and stiff joints, 
might well believe nothing bigger than a young 
child could pass that way. How if you your- 
self had climbed through before their eyes >” 

“ They would have doubted they saw aright. 
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But I did no such thing. Yet I only spoke 
the truth to them.” 

“ Not all of it.” 

“ Why, what more was there to tell them ?” 

“That from the second chamber falls a 
sheer well, down to the heart of the earth for 
all we can say. You were dumb as to that 
dark drop into nothingness known only to 
you and me among the living.” 

“ And we might as well not know it. The 
thing is beyond human power to probe. It 
may reach straight to the central fires, for 
all we can tell. °Tis beyond the power of 
any living thing but a snake to probe. On 
steel and Koran we swore to share such 
fortune as Fate might store for us in 
Nephron’s grave or elsewhere, Faraj Tabit ; 
but it will not come through that black 
throat. The well leads down to death and 
only death, as I have seen in dreams.” 

Though not of kin, a greater love than 
that for the most part obtaining between 
brothers marked the friendship of these young 
men; yet close upon the very occasion of 
this discourse arose the first cloud between 
them—a cloud destined to produce tragedy 
as strange, and sequel as startling, as any 
recorded in all the history of Nephron’s 
pyramid. Faraj Tabit, the elder, worked 
upon the river, and devoted his leisure 
to prying with Salim amid the great relics 
of the past at Dashur; while his friend, 
though poor also, yet had prospects of a 
better position to come. In Cairo dwelt his 
uncle, ’Aziz-ul-Hajj, a vendor of curios and 
objects of art—an old, wifeless gentleman 
whose wealth was rumoured to be consider- 
able, and who showed amiability towards his 
nephew, though he had at no time assisted 
him to better his worldly position. The 
young men had little in common save good 
looks, mutual regard, and a great ambition 
to come at wealth and fortune. One other 
interest they indeed shared—their love for 
the same woman—Layla Birbari. 

A woman we call Layld, in that she 
was wife-old; but the girl had seen no 
more than thirteen summers, in which 
time, after the hot-house fashion of the 
East, she arrived at physical maturity. An 
olive-skinned and bright-eyed maid was she, 
with cherry-red lips and a smile usually 
hidden from young, fiery hearts by her hideous 
yashmak of tawdry, flesh-coloured cotton 
stamped with some conventional arabesque. 
The dark blue robe of the fellaheen women 
encompassed her; and beneath the bright 
beads and coins that rose and fell upon her 
breast was a little heart as hard and calcu- 
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lating as ever beat in an ice-cold Northern 
bosom. Nobody knew better than Layla 
the power of her dark eyes and pretty voice. 
She was a flirt, too—in so far as an Eastern 
woman of respectable position can be—and 
the homage of the men brightened a lonely 
existence. With her father, Nasim Birbani, 
she dwelt; her own mother was dead, but 
Nasim’s living wife, luckily for Layla, was an 
amiable soul, and she enjoyed a measure 
of liberty beyond that of most unmarried 
Moslem girls in Dashur. This she em- 
ployed as she pleased, and was at present 
engaged in a brisk interchange of love 
promises with Faraj Tabit ; whereas in 
the case of Salim, their intercourse had by 
no means reached so far. The young men 
had acted each as his disposition dictated, 
and while Faraj was content with his sweet- 
heart’s assurance of love, Salim, more cautious 
and more conventional, had sought Layla’s 
father before pushing his suit. One therefore 
rejoiced secretly in the girl’s love and promise ; 
the other had reason to believe that his ex: 
pectations from his uncle, the old virtuoso 
and curio dealer in Cairo, would carry the 
necessary weight with Nasim Birbari, on whose 
decision lay the final disposal of Layla. 


II. 


A WEEK passed by, and the festival of the 
Mahmoud was at hand. On the occasions 
of this celebration, thousands of fellaheen 
from the surrounding villages flock to Cairo 
that they may witness the departure of the 
Sacred Carpet to Mecca. The festival is. one 
of great rejoicing—a red-letter day in the 
calendar of every right Moslem. Before 
this event, however, the hopes and fears of 
the lovers were set at rest. 

Salim Subra acted with the greater prompti- 
tude, and an hour after leaving Faraj he was 
drinking coffee with Nasim Birbari and 
setting out his case to the best advantage. 
In the end he won the old man to his way of 
thinking, and then departed to wait with 
what patience he might for more intelligence. 
Meantime, the father had a conversation with 
his daughter, and found her extremely pliable. 

“T had spoken words with Faraj, the 
boatman,” she said, “ but they were to no 
purpose, and no more than the jests of 
friends. Salim is of different clay ; besides, 
when his uncle shall die, great store of 
riches must fall into his life and better it. 
I will marry him in due season.” 

When therefore Faraj, a day later, paid his 
visit to Layld’s home, he found himself in 
the cold. His sweetheart he did not see, and 
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he departed in the extremity of wrath. He 
showered bitter words on Nasim Birbari, 
taxed him with selling his daughter to the 
highest bidder, and refused to believe that 
Layla4 herself had abandoned him thus 
readily for one of better worldly prospects. 
Accordingly, he waited until he might come 
upon her and learn from her own red lips 
the truth. But such a meeting Layla little 
desired, and kept within doors to avoid it. 
Her action only led heart-stricken Faraj into 
further error. Now he openly declared that 
foul means had been taken to keep Layla 
from him, and that she was even at that 
hour shut up within her father’s house, a 
prisoner. But though Layld appeared not, 
Faraj met with Salim. On the dawn of the 
great festival they stood face to face again ; 
and thus it happened. 

Salim Subra, elated beyond measure at his 
success, had arranged to accompany bis 
future wife and father-in-law to the festival ; 
and after the celebration it was proposed that 
the young man should call upon his uncle, 
’Aziz-ul-Hajj, and introduce to the curio 
merchant the fair Layla and her father. 

So Salim, adorned in his richest garments, 
proceeded at early light to seek his friends ; 
and as he did so there passed, desert-wards, 
not noting him, his rival. For the Orient mind 
cruelty has a sort of fascination; and the 
spectacle of his listless and defeated friend 
woke no pity in Salim’s heart just then. He 
remembered, too, that he was full early for 
the meeting with Nasim and his daughter, and 
therefore, in an evil moment for himself, he 
followed Faraj, as that solitary soul proceeded 
despondent towards the ruined pyramids 
under a black cloud of everlasting despair. 
The young man now regarded himself as a 
victim of dark plots and superior cunning. 
He fully believed that Layla was by force 
withheld from him, and that, in the prison 
seclusion of her father’s home, she suffered 
even as did he. Thus in a dangerous and 
deadly mood was Faraj when Salim,. with 
pretended unconcern, approached and walked 
beside him beneath the earliest gold of a 
risen sun. 

“ How is it with thee, Faraj Tabit?” he 
asked. “ May perdition eat thy foes.” 

“Thou callest a curse upon thine own vile 
head in saying it, son of a dog!” thundered 
back the other. 

“ Nay, friend that was, we have fought a 
fair battle, and this is no language from 
vanquished to victor.” 

The eyes of Faraj burnt in his head, and 
dark hate shot from them upon the smirking 
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Salim. One stood all smiles and brave 
apparel, the other was in his ragged working 
clothes, and his mind raged so that the storm 
of its working blackened his face. Faraj 
valued his own life at less than a piastre just 
then, and his foe would have been safer 
with a hungry Nubian lion; but the victor 
knew it not, and poured oil upon the flame 
of the other’s wrath. 

“You do not understand,” he said. “Layla 
comes to me of her free will, because she 
loves me better than she can love you. She 
has listened to nobody and obeyed nothing 
but her heart’s voice. A woman’s heart lies 
not.” 

“A man’s tongue does ; and thou art he. 
Lies bubble from your lips, so that Allah 
sees you not for the black smoke of them, 
that hides you from Him. But Iblis, the 
father of all the devils, knows you, and is 
impatient for you.” 

“ This is the cry of a child, angry that he 
has lost his toy. You crowed too loud, Faraj 


Tabit ; you crowed too loud, and now your 
Layla will twine about my 


case is the worse. 
heart , 

“Let her if she will; but, by the breath 
of God, it shall be cold first !” 

As he spoke the boatman, shaking with 
passion, stooped, picked up a fragment of 
stone, placed to his hand by the Fiend, and 
hurled it swift and straight. The mass struck 
Salim full on the forehead, its force in some 
sort broken by the white turban wound about 
his fez ; but even thus the blow was enough 
to slay a stronger man than the young Arab. 
His hands shot into the air, then he fell 
heavily backward and lay still, while from his 
head wound a thick stream of blood, sucked 
up as it flowed by the yellow sand. No 
groan or cry marked his downfall. Death, 
terrific and sudden as from stroke of light- 
ning, leaden bullet, or paw of savage beast, 
had swept him from the living in his hour of 
triumph. Profound silence followed, broken 
only by the distant sound of a Muezzin’s call 
from the far-off minaret. Like a bird’s note 
it came through the thin air, but Faraj Tabit 
heard it not. He stood motionless, with no 
visible life nearer to him than the vultures 
that soared like specks aloft in the golden 
morning. They indeed saw and knew, but 
nothing else. For one mad moment the man 
fell on his knees and began scooping sand with 
both hands upon the supine shape before him ; 
but as he did so, there came to his ears a 
sound of laughter, and he thought his kind 
were near at hand, and desisted, and rose. 
Sudden terror, that he might be captured 











with his hands red, got hold upon him, and 
he departed, slinking in the western shadows 
of the scattered rocks, like a pariah dog. 
Salim Subra would be missed by those 
departing for the Mahmoud. He might be 
sought and even found, though that was 
improbable, for the place of his destruction 
lay without Dashur, in a lonely, rock-strewn 
spot, the home of the jackal and sand- 
coloured snake. In reality, no one was 
near. Faraj had heard ghost-voices only, 
awakened by his own 

thick-coming fears ; but 
he stayed no longer, 
left the rough, crater- 
like ring of scattered 
limestone where Salim 
lay, and hurried to the 
safety and darkness of 
a sanctuary at 
hand. Here 
stood the gaunt 
pyramid of Ne- 
phron, and the 
murderer soon 
plunged into its 
heart, there only 
to find terrors 
more fearful than 
any the sunshine 
held. 

For a short time, 
as he rested at the 
portal of the main 
tunnel, the man’s 
fear vanished. 
Recollection of the 
other’s treachery, 
as he imagined it, 
returned, and he 
felt glad again at 
the thing he had 
done. He 
steeled his 
heart, told 
himself he 
was Allah’s 
instrument :to 
shorten the span of a vile life, and then 
concerned himself with thoughts for his own 
safety. He would remain in the secret 
places of the pyramid until nightfall, then 
depart, cross the Nile and enter Cairo, 
where there was small fear of being dis- 
covered. So resolving, he burrowed into the 
subterranean ways, and hastened so suddenly 
from the light that his eyes throbbed under 
the inky blackness. Now chaos returned 
to his mind again, and a million superstitious 
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“ THE LIGHT AWOKE FRESH TERRORS.” 


' the brow of some Cyclopean abortion created 
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fears, bred of his sin, made the familiar 
recesses of the pyramid seem strange, and 
filled the velvet pall of that eternal night with 
many eyes, that shone as red as blood. The 
echoes were awake and alive, and the rustle 
and squeak of the bats that dwelt here by 
day was magnified upon his ear into serpent 
hissings and the voices of strange, monstrous 
things, half man, half reptile. 
Faraj knew where candles were hidden, and 
presently, lighting one, he strove with its 
flickering flame _ to 
banish the horrors of 
his mind now taking 
shape and voice about 
him. But the light only 
awoke fresh terrors, 
flung back the sides of 
the surrounding gloom, 
and set a demon dance 
of shadows everywhere. 
Black limbs were thrust 
out of the dark corners, 
vague, bodiless heads 
grinned from the roof, 
and headless bodies took 
substance and passed 
from the gloom into 
the light, from the light 
into the gloom again. 
Armless hands _ with 
crooked fingers, like 
: hairy spiders, stole 
along the floor and 
gripped his skirts, 
then hung upon 
them as he 
moved; a hundred 
nameless horrors 
crowded and 
gibbered and 
squeaked within 
sight of his eyes: 
and the candle 
itself, which sum- 
moned this fearful 
throng, burnt like 
a red eye from 





















































from the rock where Faraj had set it up. He 
struck out the light to banish this pande- 
monium, then flung himself upon the dry dust 
of the tunnel, and there lay with his head 
on his arms, his fingers thrust in his ears 
and his eyes tightly closed. Presently 
he fell into a sort of trance, while the past 


retraced its steps before him. Again he 
slew the slain, dreamed that he plunged 
a knife into Layla’s breast also, and 
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then into his own. Together they woke 
on the shores of Paradise, but the mur- 
dered man was there before them, and 
Salim took Layla into his arms, while winged 
things with swords of live fire thrust the 
murderer forth. From such nightmare rest 
he presently awoke and sought the mouth of 
the pyramid. 

Far distant, at the embouchure, a mel- 
low lance of light told that the sun had 
westered, and that within a few hours dark- 
ness would return and enable him to fly. 
Then Faraj lighted his candle again, shivered 
at the cold around him, and, his fears 
now decreased, passed onward into the 
depths, where one long passage terminated 
abruptly between the paws of the great 
granite sphinx with a ram’s head already 
mentioned. Beneath one paw of the monster 
appeared a little receptacle, and from this a 
second, like to it, might be reached by a 
narrow aperture. Here it was that the 
ingenuity of the English explorers failed 
them, for the opening between the two 
chambers was so small that the possibility of 
anything larger than a dog creeping through 
it had not entered their speculations. Never- 
theless, both Faraj and Salim, if no others, 
could get into the inner chamber, for the 
feat to a narrow-shouldered and lithe native 
was not extraordinary. 

The man now standing before the Krio- 
Sphinx, for no reasori that he could have 
named to himself, presently wriggled into 
this second receptacle beneath it, put his 
candle on a ledge, and squatted down ina 
place scarce large enough to hold a coffin. 
This was the spot which Salim Subra had 
assured the explorers held nothing; and in 
that he spoke the truth; but at one end of 
the place there descended a circular narrow 
shaft into the bowels of the pyramid ; and of 
this he had not spoken. To him and to 
Faraj alone of men was this dark channel 
known; but neither at any time had de- 
scended into it, for the sides were steep and 
the air below the surface very foul. They 
had often cast down stones, but no answer- 
ing echo returned, and thus they assumed the 
tunnel must be bottomless and beyond 
human skill to search or fathom. 

Above this black hole Faraj sat, and the 
cloud fell again upon his heart before the 
spectacle of a blood-stained future. Layla 
had sunk to a spectre in his mind ; only the 
dead man lying outside in the sand occupied 
it. He pictured the jackals when night hid 
Salim Subra; he saw the naked - necked 
vultures that wait not for darkness. For a 


moment the thought of self - destruction 
crossed his mind. Here, at his feet, gaped 
a ready death, and no human eye would ever 
see his mangled limbs, no beast rend them. 
To fling himself down this dark mouth of 
stone would be the work of a moment, and 
now death began to look a better thing than 
the haunted, hunted life awaiting him on 
earth. He almost forgot his crime before 
the arguments for and against self-slaughter. 
The thought of it grew less and less terrible ; 
while each moment now made life appear 
a vainer business. He saw himself meet- 
ing with Salim in the shadow world, and 
there came a lust and a yearning to cross the 
dark threshold and see and know what lay 
beyond. He crept near to the black aperture 
in the floor of the narrow chamber, and let 
his legs dangle over. Voices called him 
from below—the pleasant, happy voices of 
women. He edged nearer until he rested in 
a position of utmost peril on the brink. 
Taking his candle he dropped it down, and 
he saw the light flicker redly down the funnel 
of stone, then vanish. Impenetrable gloom 
now wrapped him, and out from it crept and 
glimmered the old shapes and faces and 
burning eyes. Weird creatures with strange 
double heads and unfamiliar limbs arose and 
passed in procession before him. The gods 
of the dead were there—the gods of ancient 
Egypt, with heads of men and women, of bird 
and beast. Sanctified creatures moved and 
crawled about him: huge live scarabs with opal 
eyes ; cats; snorting bulls, that puffed sweet 
breath into his face ; crocodiles, with great 
golden rings in their long snouts. He heard 
music, and saw bygone men, as from some 
Egyptian frieze, marching on either side of a 
bier. And upon it lay no mummied corpse, 
but Salim Subra, with his great toes tied 
together, salt upon his breast, and a silk 
shroud wrapped about him, after the modern 
fashion of the Moslem. ‘The dead lay calm, 
and his eyes were shut, but on his brow was 
black blood. The fresco figures passed 
silent and grim; their song died in a sigh 
of cold wind, and Faraj, knowing that 
another had yet to come, crept nearer 
the shaft and watched and waited. He 
would remain in the land of the living until 
Death himself appeared, then he meant 
to fling himself downward and so die, 
that he might escape Death. He laughed 
at this conceit, and an echo answered him 
again, while it seemed that an invisible hand 
suddenly touched his—a hand hard and cold 
as stone. Mad with fear, Faraj Tabit tore 


himself from it and dropped into the pit 
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yawning at his feet. One shriek echoed 
with a hundred voices, then consciousness 
departed from him, and he fell insensible 
through the black air—to Iblis and the abode 
of evil Ifrits and foul Jinn. 


IIT. 


But it was in the flesh 
and not the spirit that 
Faraj found himself, on 
again opening his eyes 
and recovering con- 
sciousness some seconds 
later. He moved this 
way and that, felt him- 
self, discovered himself 
recumbent on a pile of 
some soft material, and 
found himself unscathed, 
though he experienced 
a little difficulty in 
breathing. About him 
were heavy stones, and 
now he realized why 
these fragments, thrown 
from above in the past, 
had brought no answer- 
ing sound to the ears 
of Salim and himself, 
for they had fallen into 
thick, soft dust. ‘The 
unearthly silence that 
ever brooded in the 
heart of the pyramid 
hung heavy about him ; “nn 
his mind grew clear 

again, and his only speculation was as to how 
far he had fallen and how long he might expect 
to survive in his present position. A cautious 
survey by touch told that the place in which 
he now stood trapped was small. He felt 
round its walls, and in doing so set his foot 
on some sharp object, and felt a pang. 
Bending, hot blood from the wounded 
member flowed upon his hand, and he tore a 
bandage from his skirt and bound it up. 
Then he remembered the candle he had 
flung down before him, and now felt through 
the thick dust of the floor in hope that it 
might come to his hand. Here he 
fortunate, for he soon recovered the candle, 
and relighted it; and, though it burnt but 
dimly under the heavy air, the light given 
was sufficient to show Faraj the nature of 
his new environment. The place was empty 
save for a deep layer of dust and an object 
of strange appearance that filled half the 
chamber. It looked, at first sight, like 
some enormous insect, lying upon its back, 
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with long twisted legs extended in the air 
above it, and a glimmering body of irregular 
shape beneath them. But closer investigation 
brought a truer explanation. The bent and 
twisted bands of metal were all that remained 
of what had once been 
a huge, brass - bound 
chest of wood ; and that 
glimmering mass within 
them represented im 
perishable stones, gold 
that rusts not, and other 
forms and shapes of 
tarnished silver and 
fretted metal. ‘The ag- 
glomeration stood three 
feet high and 
covered a 
considerable 
space. From 
it gleamed 
red rubies 
and green 
emeralds, the 
flash and 
twinkle of 
diamonds, 
the soft fire 
of opals, the 
lustre of red 
gold —trea- 
sures all that 
had not an- 


swered light 

FELL INSENSIBLE.” with light for 
more than 

three thousand years. Strange mystic jewels 
lay there, the use of which was_ long 
vanished out of man’s knowledge ; time 
had gnawed the silver into black ruins, 
and many of the treasures of necklace 


and fillet and pectoral were in part des- 
troyed; but unutterable gems and feats 
of workmanship, scarce to be credited, still 
remained to glitter on man’s eyes again 
after their centuries of repose. Golden hawks, 
with diamond breasts and lapis lazuli wings, 
were here; crystal sphinxes, and wrought 
ivory plaques crusted with gems ; the ureus 
and winged globe of majesty fashioned in 
precious stones; regal diadems; statuettes 
of gods and goddesses with diamond eyes ; 
lotus lilies with petals of beaten gold and 
emerald leaves—-these and .a hundred other 
marvellous achievements of men long since 
dust, here, escaped from the clutch of time, 
glimmered and shone in the mass of treasure 
as Faraj turned it about beneath the light 
of his waning candle, 
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Here at last, at this unexpected moment, 
appeared the treasure of Nephron to the eye 
of. a murderer and a prisoner; to him who 
could neither personally profit by the dis 
covery nor proclaim it to the world. One 
other man alone 
knew of the 
tunnel down 
which Faraj had 
fallen, and that 
man was dead. 
Che thing 


PPEARED THE EA RE f t 


desired, dreamed of, prayed for, had come 
indeed ; but a time must be at hand when 
this lonely wretch would be glad enough 
to barter every gem and jewel of that 
vast hoard for a jug of water and a crust of 
bread. Lust of life reasserted itself in the 
man before his discovery. Egyptian justice 
fifty years ago was no immaculate thing, and 
now he dwelt with throbbing brain on the 
possibilities of salvation from death which 
the treasure of Nephron might compass for 
him. His light began to wane and the hot wax 
touched his hand. He turned, therefore, 
and continued his scrutiny with = special 
reference to the dark entrance of the treasure 
house down which he had fallen. That he 
should have received no injury argued an 
inconsiderable descent, and for a moment 


hope flickered again in the dead ashes of 


his soul. Above him opened the hole down 
which he had come, and below it lay the 
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dust. Investigation showed the aperture in 
the roof to be just above his reach, but by 
piling the treasure of Nephron below it, and 
standing upon the glittering heap, Faraj 
could get his head and shoulders into the 

tunnel and hold the candle 
above him. Then the man’s 
heart leapt, for on a level 
with his eyes appeared the 
first of a succession of foot- 
holes cut deep in the stone. 
It was clear that the shaft 
had formed a regular means 
of entrance to the treasure- 
house. Chance had opened 
the upper end beneath the 
Krio-Sphinx ; and Faraj now 
doubted not that it was 
within his power to ascend 
again to sunlight and life if 
he would do so. Yet upon 
this discovery he hesitated. 
The man with whom he had 
sworn to share such fortune 
as should fall to him was 
gone beyond call of gold or 
silver or precious stone. 
The old friendship, dimmed 
by no vision of Layla’s 
bright eyes, recurred to his 
mind ; and for the first time 
personal fear gave place to 
personal sorrow before the 
deed he had done. His 
own safety gave him less 
and less concern. 

Among Moslems _ none 
may testify of what he has 
not seen with his own eyes; therefore 
no one but himself could declare his 
crime. Only God, and the devil, and 
the dead, had power to accuse him. With 
the possibility of an increase of life before 
him its desirability waned. He thought of 
the riches beneath his feet. After all, though 
they seemed so vain, such an anti-climax to 
the great tragedy of his life when first he 
found them, yet they had made it possible 
for him to save that wretched existence if 
now he chose so to do. Without them piled 
beneath his feet he could nevermore have 
left the treasure house. 

Long he debated with himself, then deter 
mined at least to clamber back into the world 
and see the sun and moon again before he 
died. The toil of ascending was laborious 
enough to one faint for food and drink, and 
with a mind greatly overwrought ; but Faraj 
accomplished his design, struggled with bleed 
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ing knees and 
elbows up the 
last yard or two 
of the shaft 
(which offered 
no foothold, but 
was fortunately 
narrow enough 
to be scaled by 
lateral pressure 
of legs and 
arms), and then 
fell exhausted 
and out of breath 
in the sweeter air 
of the chamber 
above. 

Presently he 
passed through 
dark, familiar 
ways into a night 
of silver _ stars, 
with Venus in the arms of the young moon. 
Then life looked a good thing again, and the 
man’s tongue was loosened, and he prayed to 
Allah for pardon and wept bitter tears as he 
crossed the lonely sand. The recovered 
treasure left his mind as Salim Subra filled it 
once again. So, with weak feet, he neared 
the spot where he had slain his friend, and 
his blood froze in his veins at sound of a 
jackal’s howl from the crater of stones ; but 
he steeled himself to the ordeal, and hastened 
onwards to drive the unclean beast from the 
dead. As he hurried across the little cup of 
sand, a pair of dark night scavengers turned 
with bristling backs and gleaming teeth 
at his intrusion. He saw the moon- 
light glimmer in their amber eyes ; he 
heard their angry yelp and snarl ; then, a3 he 
came on, they turned tail, and skulked into 
the darkness of the adjacent rocks. There- 
upon Faraj sought, trembling, only to find 
that the silver mystery of the night brooded 
over an empty space. On the sand was a 
black patch of dry blood surrounded by the 
paw-marks of the beasts ; that was all; and 
gazing further, the Arab saw that no con- 
course of men had borne the dead away, for 
the tell-tale sand must have revealed that 
story. Only one straggling and uncertain 
line, such as th feet of the drunken draw, 
appeared ; and it led, with bend and break, 
backward to Dashur. 

Salim Subra had surely come to life again 
and passed on his own legs homewards. For 
a moment Faraj sank down in a wordless 
prayer of thanksgiving to Allah; then he 
pressed forward with his remaining strength in 








“ WE SAW THE MOONLIGHT 


GLIMMER IN THEIR AMBER EYES,” 





mingled joy and fear. Now he rejoiced that 
murder was not written in the Book against 
him; now he feared at every shadow on 
the way that he had found his friend, fallen 
again, this time in reality a corpse. 

His thought was to surrender himself to 
justice, as became one whom Allah had 
mercifully preserved from deadly sin ; but he 
changed his mind, and, on reaching the 
village, determined just to visit the abode of 
Salim Subra and learn his fate, together with 
particulars of the hope of life remaining to 
him. Neither weeping nor wailing marked 
the lonely home of his friend. ‘The place 
was silent under the night, but the beam of 
a candle glowed from the open window, and 
gazing through it, Faraj saw the man he had 
left for dead, lying peaceful, with open, living 
eyes, upon his couch. Beside him stood one 
skilled in the framework of men and in the 
herbs and medicaments proper to all its ills ; 
bandages were about the sufferer’s brow, and 
he lay awake and sensible. ‘Then the new- 
comer entered, cried aloud, sank upon his 
knees beside the sufferer, and bent low until 
his head touched the ground. 

IV. 
For a fortnight Salim Subra lay between 
life and death ; then the white angel had her 
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way, and he returned by slow degrees to 
health. Day and night did Faraj minister at 
the couch of the injured man, and then, when 
it was told him that Salim would not die, he 
too tottered on the verge of peril, and his 
brain was stricken with fever, in the wild 
ravings of which he uttered many mad words 
of an under-world wherein the incarnate gods 
of Egypt still dwelt and guarded the treasure 
of Nephron. 

But in time it pleased Allah that each 
young man should come again to his full 
strength and powers of body and mind. They 
conversed together, as friends converse, and 
marvelled that no sign or token of black eyed 
Layla had reached Salim whilst he lay at the 
door of death. The mystery was not long in 
solving, and when summer had come, and 
Salim and Faraj were mighty busy about 
some private concerns, which required many 
visits to high places in Cairo, it chanced that, 
on one occasion of passing through the 
bazaar, Faraj ran upon Layid, and recognised 
her, and had some speech with her. 

“It is true, then,” he said, “that your 
father, old Nasim Birbari, hath left Dashur 
and now abides in the city ?” 

“ Aye,” she answered. “’Twas ever my 
wont to be plain with thee, Faraj Tabit, and 
I will be now. A girl has but one life, and 
though I loved thee well enough, thou hadst 
little to give in exchange, and little to promise 
a wife. So, at my father’s wise speech, I 
consented to wed with Salim.” 

“ Then how comes it a 

“Hear me. We saw him not on the 
morn of the Mahmoud, and so went our way, 
counting to meet with him at the house of 
’Aziz-ul-Hajj, his uncle. But he came not, 
though the good man made a feast, and 
spread for us ducks stuffed with pistachio 
nuts, sweetmeats scented with musk and 
attar, rice and honey, red wine and white. 
These things are dear to me, and I loved 
them ; while old, wifeless ’Aziz, looking upon 
me, loved me, and—and fe 

“ No need to say more.” 

“A girl can only live her life once. 
not so ? 


Is it 


That is why Salim passed from my 
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mind. Here was the fortune he promised at 
first hand. My husband, for we are wedded, 
is not passing rich, yet well-to-do and com- 
fortable withal. \Vhen had you or Salim 
Subra set ducks stuffed with pistachio nuts 
before me ?” 

“Why, truly, ‘Aziz-ul-Hajj holds some 
store of paltry trinkets and tin gods and stone 
scarabs, whose origin is hidden from the 
credulous that buy them; but consider, 
woman, the treasure of Nephron! Was that 
not worth while waiting a little for?” 

She laughed. 

“Poor children! Still grubbing in the 
dark for that! Give me the thing that is 
sure.” 

“ Wretched, stone-hearted fool!” he burst 
out. “Go to thy dotard, and thy roast ducks! 
Drink thy sour wine, and glory in thy 
pitiful prosperity. Allah, has been merciful 
to two young men, and heaped a curse on 
the grey hairs of an old one. Begone 
to thy unhappy husband, false, lying daughter 
of Iblis ; and tell him that Salim Subra and 
Faraj Tabit have come at the treasure of 
Nephron in very truth, that the world of 
Egypt will ring with a wonder before the 
new moon. ‘Tell him that great news, evil 
one ; and know thyself, for thy future reflec- 
tion, that either of those whom thou put to 
shame before the people might now, if so he 
willed it, buy a hundred times over all the 
rubbish in thy husband’s house. ‘Thousands 
of pounds of yellow, English gold are ours, 
and we depart ere long from the shores 
of Egypt to the greater world beyond. 
One soul dwells within us, one _ love- 
that of each for the other—animates us ; and 
may God blacken our faces if ever again we 
trust our hearts in a woman’s keeping, if ever 
again we suffer eyes or ears, or any sense of 
our bodies, to be conquered by a woman’s 
wiles !” 

So saying, and indeed prophesying some- 
what vain things in the whirlwind of his 
anger, Faraj Tabit swept away; and Layla, 
the wife of the curio merchant, felt her 
heart turned to gall as she watched him 
depart. 




















A Corn 





Carnival. 


By ARTHUR HARRIS. 


EOPLE who ean raise 
160,000,000 bushels of corn 
in a season have a right to 





throv come of it away, if they 
want to. That is what the 
people of Atchison, Kansas, 


do once a year, and the occasion upon which 
it is thus lavishly squandered is the Atchison 
Corn Carnival, one of the greatest of fé¢es of 
the kind to be seen in the great and merry 
West. 

It lasts a day and a night. 
time King Corn is supreme. 
disputed in all parts of the city. 


During that 
He reigns un- 
He fills 





till the rich bottom lands of the Missouri, 
and harvest the crops with regularity and 
despatch. ‘The corn fields that reach away 
from the highways are among the largcst 
in the nation, and are a beautiful sight in 
summer. 

‘The father of the Corn Carnival is Mr. E. 
W. Howe, editor of the Atchison G/oée. 
His proposal, some years ago, that Kansas, 
“the sunflower State,” should celebrate 
annually the glory of its corn crop, was 
eagerly taken up by the citizens, and much 
of the success which has attended the carni- 
val has been due to him. 
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the streets with processions of waggons and 
triumphal cars made and decorated with 
corn. His subjects walk and dance in 
costumes made of husks—pretty costumes, 
too, as we may see if we turn to the last 
page of this article, and he himself rides in a 
car drawn by corn-decorated horses. Corn, 
in fact, is everywhere, and the jubilation is 
wonderful to see. 

North-eastern Kansas, in the vicinity of 
\tchison, is the greatest corn region of the 
West. The fields never know a failure, and 
the people are settlers who own their farms, 
and have been there for many years. They 


“ PLOAT”™ 


(Photograph. 


MADE OF CORN. 


A few of the best things of last autumn’s 
carnival are shown in our illustrations. Next 
to the decoration of the town, the chief event 
is the procession, in which all the leading 
commercial companies take part. They 
construct expensive “floats,” as they are 
called, and display them in the procession on 
large waggons, drawn by decorated horses. 
A remarkable “float” was contributed by the 
Atchison Saddlery Company to last year’s 
procession. ‘The illustrations on this and 
the top of the next page show this curious 
and ingenious structure. It was made in the 
form of an ear of corn, and contained thirty- 
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six bushels, being 2o0ft. long and 6ft. high, 
and weighed 5,o0olb. Hollow inside, it 


gave an opportunity for the presence of 
bright-faced children, who peeped through 
little windows in the sides. 

The parade is, of course, headed by a 
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the bridles covered with flowers. In last 
year’s carnival one represented white roses, 
others poppies, crimson roses, morning 
glories, violets, sunflowers, etc., while the 
ladies who drove the beautiful turn-outs were 
the handsomest of the city, and their rich 
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band, and this band is specially augmented 
for the occasion. Then comes a corps of 
bicyclers, all rigged in corn costumes, and 
these riders are followed by the handsomely- 
decorated carriages, tally-ho coaches, buggies, 
phaetons, traps, surreys, and carts —all of 
which are entered in competition for a prize. 
They are decorated with flowers, made of 
tissue paper and corn husk, thousands being 
used on each vehicle ; the entire buggy—top, 
box, running-gear, and everything—being 
covered with cloth the colour of the flower, 
while the harness on the horses is wrapped 
in bunting and ribbons of the same, and 


FLOAT, AS USED IN 
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CARRIAGE 


THE CORN CARNIVAL PARADE 


costumes were in harmony with the colour of 
the flowers. 

Some of the pretty rigs were driven by 
little girls and boys with satin ribbons for 
lines, coloured boys leading the horses. To 
give an idea of the beauty of the flower 
parade, and the work it necessitated, it may be 
mentioned that 4,000 chrysanthemums were 
used on one buggy ; 7,000 red roses and 600 
white ones were used on one float ; 3,500 
roses on one buggy; 1,650 on another; 2,400 
poppies on another; and 45,000 violets on 
another. The prize carriage which is shown 
on this page was the property of Mrs. F. M. 
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From a Photo. by) 


Baker, the wife of the largest corn-dealer in 
Kansas, and was decorated with 5,0co pink 
poppies, consuming thirty quires of paper, 
1,oooyds. satin ribbon, 75yds. cheese cloth, 


twenty-five papers of pins, and 2oyds. 
white jute. 

The principal point on which the 
most stress is laid is the decoration 
of the town, and it is made very 
beautiful. The stores use hundreds 
of ears of corn in making odd 
designs that will attract the atten- 
tion of the passers-by, and there 
are on the side-walks strange crea- 
tures made out of the grain that 
seem impossible to the novice. 
The young ladies make out of the 
husks the most bewitching bonnets 
and capes, and wear them through 
the day, and the young men even 
get up jackets and hats that rival 
those of the fair sex for ingenuity 
and attractiveness. Even the horses 
are decorated, and one might think 
that the town was all in the corn 
business, so generally is the place 
given up to the festival. 

The King of the Carnival rides 
in state behind four horses with 
head-dresses of corn husks, and sits 
high on a flowered seat under a 
dais of gorgeous colour. Our illus- 
tration shows plainly the curiously- 
decorated harness of the horses 








THE CHARIOT OF THE CARNIVAL KING. 
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and the King en- 
throned. 

One man who 
went to the carni- 
val last year said 
he began to realize 
what a “ carnival ” 
meant when he was 
100 miles out of 
the city. Corn was 
thrown through the 
doors and windows 
of the trains, and 
from that time on 
it was corn, corn, 
corn everywhere. 
In Atchison, every- 
thing in the shape 
of corn was pro- 
minent. Old 
‘*darkies”’ sold 
corn-stalk canes, 
coloured ‘‘ mam- 
mies”? peddled 


shell corn, the 


buildings were splendidly decorated in every 
imaginable way with corn stalks, corn tassels 
corn leaves, shelled corn, ear corn, popped 
corn, coloured corn, and there might have 

















DECORATED BICYCLE IN THE PARADE. 
From a Photo. by Kleckner, Atchison, Kana 
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been places where corn juice was found. her the “Corn 


Everybody, men, women, and children, old 
and young, white, yellow, and black, cele- 


brated by throwing 
shelled corn in each 
other's faces, rubbing 
it down their necks, 
whether friends or 
strangers made no 
difference, and one 
had to be good- 
natured and take it. 
The freer and more 
familiar people be- 
came with each 
other, the better they 
were liked. By night 
the streets and side- 


walks were covered an inch deep with corn, 
meal under the out the carnival. 


most of it ground 





From a Photo. hy J. C. Mill, Atchison, Kana. 





Milliner of Kansas.” The 
most peculiar feature of the corn hat is 
that the corn, having been treated by some 


special preparation, 
shines like ivory, and 
makes a most attrac- 
tive head-dress. 
Worn at night, it 
would cause a sen- 
sation’ as one of the 
prettiest and most 
striking hats ever de- 
vised, and few would 
guess that the won- 
derful and costly- 
looking head - cover- 
ing was made of corn 
husks. 


The “Corn Doll” is in evidence through- 
She is a pretty little 


crunching heels of the people. The bands, creature, with dress and hat of corn husks 


eight of them, played the official tune of the 
carnival, “A Hot Time in the Old Town”; 
people sang it, whistled it, and tooted it on 
thousands and thousands of tin horns. 

Many women, young and old, wear dresses, 


hats, neckties, and 
even shoes of corn, 
corn husks, and tas 
sels. There has been 
great rivalry over the 
possession of the 
most remarkable 
corn costume. Mrs. 
H. J. Cusack, an 
Atchison woman, 
whose corn millinery 
has attracted a good 
deal of attention, 
recently sent a hat 
trimmed entirely with 
corn and husks to 
Mrs. William McKin- 
ley, wife of the Presi- 
dent. The bonnet 
can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from a 
Paris pattern. It was 
voted the most 
nique and dainty 
production of the 
carnival. 

So tasteful and 
original have been 
Mrs. Cusack’s pro 
ductions in corn 
costumes that her 
delighted towns- 
people have dubbed 





A CORN DOLL. 
From a Photo. by J. C. Hill, Atchison, Kans. 


following manner. 





and a dainty parasol in her right hand. 
Thousands purchase her during the /é/e, and 
keep her as a souvenir of this unique festivity. 

Much of the fun comes at night,and in the 
When the lights are 


ablaze and the streets 
are shining in the 
glory of corn decora 
tions, the young 
people—and the old 
for that matter—go 
out with pockets full 
of corn kernels, and 
woe be it to the 
passer who is_ not 
ready to take his own 
part. Where in th 
Mardi Gras there is 
a shower of confec 
tion or flowers, here 
is one of corn, and 
the handfuls that are 
thrown among the 
crowds soon make 
the streets a crack- 
ling pandemonium. 
There is a_ prize 
offered to the farmer 
who will drive down 
the street with his 
waggon filled with 
corn and have any 
of it left when he 
arrives at the Oppo 
site end. So far, no 
one has been able 
to claim the prize. 
There is license of 
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a oe ee rary of Mr. E. W. Howe, who has made the 
carnival what it is. We also show on this 
and the next page two of the corn costumes 
worn by men and women during the festival. 
There is a suggestion of Nansen and his 
Arctic dress about this corn costume, but 
its cost is slightly less than that of furs. 
The clothes, moreover, are very striking, 
and often remarkably pretty—when a pretty 
lady wears them. 

The greatest fun is over the red ears, for 
the young men insist that the good old 
custom that they shall be allowed to kiss the 
girls under the red ear is still in force—and 
they abide by its rules, too. One grain 
buyer last autumn bought a large load 
of red ears at a fancy price to sell again 
to the young men, and they were all dis- 
posed of. 

At the first carnival three years ago, the 
girls wore red corn in their costumes with 
impunity, but at the last carnival a few men 
became bold enough in the morning to kiss 
the girls with red corn, and the idea spread 











BADGE USED IN THE ATCHISON CORN 
From a) CARNIVAL. [Photograph. 


the fullest sort during the night, and 
the police are theoretically locked 
up until morning. With horns and 
corn the parade goes up and down, 
— laughing and shouting, and the 
corn decorations begin to suffer. 
One after another they are pulled 
down and used to amuse the people, 
and there are few stores that have 
the trouble of taking down their 
decorations in the morning. The 
streets become veritable mills for 
the grinding of the corn, and after 
the crowd has been on them all the 
evening, the corn is ground into 
flour. Bushels are gathered in the 
morning, and many of the poor are 
glad to get this corn for food. 

On this page is shown the badge 
worn during the carnival. It is 
ornamented with buttons, contain- 
ing the inscription, “Stand up for 








, ° ° . GENTLEMAN'S CORN DRESS. 
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rapidly. By noon, every girl in town with a 
red grain of corn on her costume had been 
kissed repeatedly. In the evening a few girls 
still wore red corn. 

Nine-tenths, it is said, of the people who 
attend the Corn Carnival are personally enter- 
tained. Every lodge, wholesale house, and 
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interesting contest at a corn-fair in the interior 
of the State between the yellow and white 
ears of corn. The silver advocates were 
supposed to be the favourites on the white- 
corn day, and no one was admitted unless 
he brought to the gate a white ear. The 
corn was piled up, and made several large 





LADY'S CORN DRESS, 
From a Photo. by Kleckner, Atchison, Kane. 


church opens head-quarters for the reception 
of visitors. The churches usually charge 
twenty-five cents for meals, but at other 
places food and refreshments are absolutely 
free. Hundreds of visitors come by special 
invitation from private individuals. Every- 
one takes a hand, and the big gelebration is 
of comparatively little expense. Five of six 
hundred dollars are collected for fireworks, 
and to pay the salary of a secretary, but the 
event is handled without any organized effort. 

In other parts of Kansas, the bounteous 
gift of corn is celebrated in different ways. 
Last year, during the contest between the 
“ Goldites ” and “ Silverites,” there was an 


waggon - loads for the poor. The speeches 
were for the white metal, and the bands 
played for the orators. Then, on the 
next day, the yellow was in the ascendancy, 
and the admission was an ear of the yellow 
corn, and the speakers made talks for the 
gold standard. ‘This was a day of rejoicing, 
too, and the excitement ran as high as on the 
one preceding. The people came from all 
parts of the country on both days, and the 
addresses were by the best talent on both 
sides of the question. Nothing was decided, 
but the corn was given to the poor, and many 
a family was glad that there had been the 
lively rivalry. 




















The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 
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IV.—THE LUCK OF 
S the days and weeks went on 
Mme. Koluchy became more 
than ever the talk of London. 
The medical world agitated 
itself about her to an extra- 
ordinary degree. It was 
useless to gainsay the fact that she performed 
marvellous cures. Under her influence and 
treatment weak people became strong again. 
Those who stood at the door of the Shadow 
of Death returned to their intercourse with 
the busy world. Beneath her spell pain 
vanished. What she did and how she 
did it remained more than ever a secret. 
She dispensed her own __ prescriptions, 
but although some of her medicines 
were analyzed by experts, nothing in the 
least extraordinary could be discovered 
in their composition. The cure 
did not therefore lie in drugs. 
In what did it consist? Doctors 
asked this question one of 
another, and could fin? no 
satisfactory answer. The rage to 
consult Madame became stronger 
and stronger. Her patients adored 
her. Her magnetic influence was 
felt by each person with whom she 
came in contact. 

Meanwhile Dufrayer and I 
watched and waited. The detec- 
tive officers in Scotland Yard 
knew of some of our views with 
regard to this woman. Led by 
Dufrayer they were ceaselessly on 
the alert; but, try as the most 
able of their staff did, they could ks 
learn nothing of Mme. Koluchy § 
which was not to her credit. She < 
was spoken of as a_ universal 
benefactress, taking, it is true, 
large fees from those who could 
afford to pay, but, on the other 
hand, giving her services freely to 
the people to whom money was 
scarce. This woman could scarcely 
walk down the street without 
heads being turned to look after 
her, and this not only on account 
of -her remarkable beauty, but 
still more because of her genius 
and her goodness. As she passed 
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by, blessings were showered upon her, and 
if the person who called down these bene- 
dictions was rewarded by even one glance 
from those lovely and brilliant eyes, he 
counted himself happy. 

About the middle of January the attention 
of London was diverted from Mme. Koluchy 
to a murder of a particularly mysterious 
character. A member of the Cabinet of the 
name of Delacour was found dead in St. 
James’s Park. His body was discovered in 
the early morning, in the neighbourhood of 
Marlborough House, with a wound straight 
through the heart. Death must have been 
instantaneous. He was stabbed from behind, 
which showed the cowardly nature of the 








attack. I knew Delacour, and for many 
reasons was appalled when the tidings 
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reached me. As far as anyone could tell, he 
had no enemies. He was a man in the prime 
of life, of singular power of mind and strength 
of character, and the only possible motive for 
the murder seemed to be to wrest some 
important State secrets from his possession. 
He had been attending a Cabinet meeting in 
Downing Street, and was on his way home 
when the dastardly deed was committed. Cer- 
tain memoranda respecting a loan to a foreign 
Government were abstracted from his person, 
but his watch, a valuable ring, and some 
money were left intact. The police immedi- 
ately put measures in active train to secure the 
murderer, but no clue could be obtained. 
Delacour’s wife and only daughter were 
broken-hearted. His position as a Cabinet 
Minister was so well known, that not only his 
family but the whole country rang with 
horror at the dastardly crime, and it was 
fervently hoped that before long the murderer 
would be 
arrested, and re- 
ceive the punish- 
ment which he 
so justly merited. 

On a certain 
evening, about a 
fortnight after 
this event, as I 
was walking 
slowly down Wel- 
beck Street, and 
was just about to 
pass the door of 
Mme. Koluchy’s 
splendid man- 
sion, I saw a 
young girl come 
down the steps. 
She was dressed 
in deep mourn- 
ing, and glanced 
around from right 
to left, evidently 
searching for a 
passing hansom. 
Her face arrested 
me ; her eyes met 
mine, and, with 
a slight cry, she 
took a step for- 
ward. 

“You are Mr. 
Head?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ And you are 
Vivien Dela- 
cour,” I replied. 
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“T am glad to meet you again. Don’t you 
remember the Hotel Bellevue at Brussels ?” 

When I spoke her name she coloured 
perceptibly and began to tremble. Suddenly 
putting out one of her hands, she laid it on 
my arm. 

“T am glad to see you again,” she said, in 
a whisper. “You know of our—our most 
terrible tragedy ?” 

“T do,” I replied. 

** Mother is completely prostrated from the 
shock. The murder was so sudden and 
mysterious. If it were not for Mme.——” 

“Mme. Koluchy ?” I queried. 

“Yes, Mr. Head; Mme. Koluchy, the best 
and dearest friend we have in the world. 
She was attending mother professionally at 
the time of the murder, and since then has 
been with her daily. On that first terrible 
day she scarcely left us. I don’t know what 
we should have done were it not for her great 
tact and kind- 
ness. She is full 
of suggestions, 
too, for the cap- 
ture of the wretch 
who took my dear 
father’s life.” 

“You look 
shaken yourself,” 
I said; “ought 
you to be out 
alone at this 
hour ?” 

“T have just 
been to see 
Madame with a 
message from 
mother, and am 
waiting here for 
a hansom. If 
you would be so 
kind as to call 
one, I should be 
much indebted 
to you.” 

“Can I do any- 
thing else to help 
you, Vivien?” I 
said ; “ you know 
you have only to 
ask me.” 

A hansom drew 
up at the pave- 
ment as I spoke. 
Vivien’s sad grey 
eyes were “fixed 
on my face. 

“ Find the man 























who killed my father,” she said; “we shall 
never rest until we know who took his life.” 

“May I call at your house to-morrow 
morning ?” I inquired. 

“If you will be satisfied with seeing me. 
Mother will admit no one to her presence but 
Mme. Koluchy.” 

“I will come to see you then; expect me 
at eleven.” 

I helped Miss Delacour into her hansom, 
gave directions to the driver, and she was 
quickly bowled out of sight. 

On my way home many thoughts coursed 
through my brain. A year ago the Delacours, 
a family of the name of Pitsey, and I had 
made friends when travelling through Belgium. 
The Pitseys, of old Italian origin, owned a 
magnificent place not far from Tunbridge 
Wells —the Pitseys and the Delacours 
were distant cousins. Vivien at that time 
was only sixteen, and she and I became 
special chums. She used to tell me all 
about her ambitions and hopes, and in 
particular descanted on the museum of 
rare curios which her cousins, the Pitseys, 
possessed at their splendid place, Pitsey 
Hall. I had a standing invitation to visit 
the Hall at any time when I happened to 
have leisure, but up to the present had not 
availed myself of it. Memories of that 
gay time thronged upon me as I hurried 
to my own house, but mixed with the old 
reminiscences was an inconceivable sensa- 
tion of horror. Why was Mme. Koluchy a 
friend of the Delacours? My mind had got 
into such a disordered state that I, more or 
less, associated her with any crime which 
was committed. Hating myself for what I 
considered pure morbidness, I arrived at my 
own house. There I was told that Dufrayer 
was waiting to see me. I hurried into my 
study to greet him ; he came eagerly forward. 

“ Have you any news ?” I cried. 

“If you allude to Delacour’s murder, I 
have,” he answered. 

“Then, pray speak quickly,” I said. 

“ Well,” he continued, “a curious develop- 
ment, and one which may have the most 
profoundly important bearing on the murder, 
has just taken place—it is in connection 
with it that I have come to see you.” 
Dufrayer never liked to be _ interrupted, 
and I listened attentively without utter- 
ing a_ syllable. “ Yesterday,” he con- 


tinued, “a man was arrested on suspicion. 
He was examined this morning before the 
magistrate at 
Walter Hunt 
marine store at Houndsditch. 


Bow Street. His name is 
he is the keeper of a small 
For several 
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nights he has been found hovering in a 
suspicious manner round the Delacours’ 
house. On being questioned he could 
give no straightforward account of himself, 
and the police thought it best to arrest 
him. On his person was discovered an 
envelope, addressed to himself, bearing the 
City post-mark and the date of the day the 
murder was committed. Inside the envelope 
was an absolutely blank sheet of paper. 
Thinking this might be a communication of 
importance it was submitted to George 
Lambert, the Government expert at Scotland 
Yard, for examination—he subjected it to 
every known test in order to see if it :con- 
tained any writing on sympathetic ink, or 
some other secret cipher principles. The 
result is absolutely negative, and Lambert 
firmly declares that it is a blank sheet of 
paper and of no value. I heard all these 
particulars from Ford, the superintendent in 
charge of the case; and knowing of your 
knowledge of chemistry, and the quantity of 
odds and ends of curious information you 
possess on these matters, I obtained leave 
that you should come with me to Scotland 
Yard and submit the paper to any further 
tests you know of. I felt sure you would be 
willing to do this.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; “shall I come with 
you now?” 

“T wish you would. If the paper contains 
any hidden cipher, the sooner it is known 
the better.” 

“One moment first,” I said. “I have just 
met Vivien Delacour. She was coming out 
of Mme. Koluchy’s house. It is strange how 
that woman gets to know all one’s friends 
and acquaintances.” 

“T forgot that you knew the Delacours,” 
said Dufrayer. 

“A year ago,” I replied, “I seemed to 
know them well. When we were in Brussels we 
were great friends. Vivien looked ill to-night 
and in great trouble—I would give the world 
to help her; but I earnestly wish she did 
not know Madame. It may be morbidness 
on my part, but lately I never hear of any 
crime being committed in London without 
instantly associating Mme. Koluchy with it. 
She has got that girl more or less under 
her spell, and Vivien herself informed me 
that she visits her mother daily. Be assured 
of this, Dufrayer, the woman is after no 
good.” 

As I spoke I saw the lawyer’s face darken, 
and the cold, hard expression I knew so well 
came into it, but he did not speak a word. 

“T am at your service now,” I said. “ Just 
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let me go to my laboratory first. I have some 
valuable notes on these ciphers which I will 
take with me.” 

A moment later Dufrayer and I found 
ourselves ina hansom on our way to Scot- 
land Yard. There we were met by Superin- 
tendent Ford, and also by George Lambert, 
a particularly intelligent-looking man, who 
favoured me with a keen glance from under 
shaggy brows. 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Head,” he said, 
courteously, “and shall be 
only too pleased if youcan w= 
discover what I have failed 
to do. The sheet of paper 
in question is the sort on 
which ciphers are often 
written, but all my re- 
agents have failed to pro- 
duce the slightest effect. 
My fear is that they may 
possibly have destroyed 
the cipher should such a 
thing exist.” 

“That is certainly pos- 
sible,” I said; “but if 
you will take me to your 
laboratory I will submit 
the paper to some rather 
delicate tests of my own.” 

The expert at once led 
the way, and Dufrayer, 
Superintendent Ford, and 
I followed him. When 
we reached the laboratory, 
Lambert put all possible 
tests at my disposal. A 
glance at the stain on the 
paper before me showed 
that cobalt, copper, etc., 
had been already applied. 
These tests had, in all 
probability, nullified any 
further chemical tests I 
might try, and had destroyed the result, even 
if there were some secret writing on the paper. 

I spent some time trying the more delicate 
and less-known tests, with no success. Pre- 
sently I rose to my feet. 

“It is useless,” I said; “I can do nothing 
with this paper. It is rather presumption on 
my part to attempt the task after you, Mr. 
Lambert, have given your ultimatum. I am 
inclined to agree with you that the paper is 
valueless.” 

Lambert bowed, and a look of satisfaction 
crept over his face. Dufrayer and I soon 
afterwards took our leave. As we did so, I 


heard my friend utter a quick sigh. 
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“ We are only beating the air as yet,” he 
said. “ We must trust that justice and right 
will win the day at last.” 

He parted from me at the corner of the 
street, and I returned to my own house. 

On the following day, at the appointed 
hour, I went to see Vivien Delacour. She 
received me in her mother’s boudoir. Here 
the blinds were partly down, and the whole 
room had a desolate aspect. The young 
girl herself looked pale and sad, years older 
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than she had done in the happy days at 
Brussels. 

“ Mother was pleased when I told her that 
I met you yesterday,” she exclaimed. “Sit 
down, won’t you, Mr. Head? You and my 
father were great friends during that happy 
time at the Bellevue. Yes, I feel certain of 
your sympathy.” 

“You may be assured of it,” I said, “and 
I earnestly wish I could give you more than 
sympathy. Would it be too painful to give 
me some particulars of the murder? ” 

She shuddered quite perceptibly. 

“ You must have read all there is to know 
in the newspapers,” she said ; “I can tell you 























nothing more. My father left us on that 
dreadful day to attend a Cabinet meeting at 
Downing Street. He never returned home. 
The police look in vain for the murderer. 
There seems no motive for the horrible 
crime—father had no enemies.” 

Here the poor girl sobbed without 
restraint. I allowed her grief to have its 
way for a few moments, then I spoke. 

“Listen, Vivien,” I said ; “I promise you 
that I will not leave a stone unturned to 
discover the man or woman who killed your 
father, but you must help me by being calm 
and self-collected. Grief like this is quite 
natural, but it does no good toanyone. Try, 
my dear girl, to compose yourself. You say 
there was no motive for the crime, but surely 
some important memoranda were stolen from 
your father ?” 

“His pocket-book in which he often 
made notes was removed, but nothing more, 
neither his watch nor his money. Surely, 
no one would murder him for the sake of 
securing that pocket-book, Mr. Head?” 

“Tt is possible,” I answered, gloomily. 
“ Remember that the memoranda contained 
in the book may have held clues to Govern- 
ment secrets.” 

Vivien looked as if she scarcely understood. 
Once more my thoughts travelled to Mme. 
Koluchy. She was a strange woman—she 
dealt in colossal crimes. Her influence per- 
meated society through and through. With 
her a life more or less was not of the 
slightest .consequence. And this terrible 
woman, whom, up to the present, the laws 
of England could not touch, was the intimate 
friend of the young girl by my side! 

Vivien moved uneasily, and presently rose. 

“T am glad you are going to help us,” she 
said, looking at me earnestly. “ Madame 
does all she can, but we cannot have too 
many friends on our side, and we are all 
aware of your wisdom, Mr. Head. Why do 
you not consult Madame ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ But you are friends, are you not? I told 
her only this morning how I had met you.” 

“ We are acquaintances, but not friends,” I 
replied. 

“You astonish me. You cannot imagine 
how useful she is, and how many suggestions 
she throws out. By the way, mother and 
I leave London to-day.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“ Away from here. It is quite too painful 
to remain any longer in this house. The 
shock has completely shattered mother’s 
nerves, and she is now under Mme. Koluchy’s 
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Madame has just taken a house in 
the country called Frome Manor—it is not far 
from our cousins, the Pitseys—you remember 
them? You met them in Brussels.” 

I nodded. 

“We are going to Frome Manor to-day,” 


care. 


continued Vivien. “Of course we shall see 
no one, but mother will be under the same 
roof with Madame, and thus will have the 
benefit of her treatment day and night.” 

Soon afterwards I took my leave. All was 
suspicion and uncertainty, and no definite 
clue had been obtained. 

About this time I began to be haunted by 
an air which had sprung like a mushroom 
into popularity. It was called the “Queen 
Waltz,” and it was scarcely possible to pick 
up a dance programme without seeing it. 
There was something fascinating about its 
swinging measure, its almost dreamy refrain, 
and its graceful alternations of harmony and 
unison. No one knew who had really 
composed it, and still less did anyone for 
a moment dream that its pleasant chords 
contained a dark or subtle meaning. As 
I listened to it on more than one occasion, 
at more than one concert, I little guessed 
all that the “Queen Waltz” would bring forth. 
I was waiting for a clue. How couid I tell 
that all too late, and by such unlikely means, 
it would be put into my hands? 

A month and even six weeks went by, and 
although the police were unceasing in their 
endeavours to gain a trace of the murderer, 
they were absolutely unsuccessful. Once or 
twice during this interval I received letters 
from Vivien Delacour. She wrote with the 
passion and impetuosity of a very young girl. 
She was anxious about her mother, who was 
growing steadily weaker, and was losing her 
self-restraint more and more as the long 
weeks glided by. Mme. Koluchy was anxious 
about her. Madame’s medicines, her treat- 
ment, her soothing powers, were on this 
occasion destitute of results. 

“Nothing will rest her,” said Vivien, in 
conclusion, “until the murderer is discovered. 
She dreams of him night after night. During 
the daytime she is absolutely silent, or she 
paces the room in violent agitation, crying 
out to God to help her to discover him. Oh, 
Mr. Head, what is to be done ?” 

The child’s letters appealed to me strongly. 
I was obliged to answer her with extreme 
care, as I knew that Madame would see 
what I wrote ; but none the less were all my 
faculties at work on her behalf. From time 
to time I thought of the mysterious blank 
sheet of paper. Was it possible that it 
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contained a cipher? Was one of those 
old, incomparable, magnificent, undiscovered 
ciphers which belonged to the ancient 
Brotherhood really concealed beneath its 
blank surface? That blank sheet of paper 
mingled with my dreams and worried me 
during my wakeful hours. I became nearly 
as restless as Vivien herself, and when a 
letter of a more despairing nature than usual 
arrived on a certain morning towards the end 
of February, I felt that I could no longer 
remain inactive. I would answer Vivien’s 
letter in person. To do so I had but to 
accept my standing invitation 
to Pitsey Hall. I wrote, there- 
fore, to my friend, Leonardo 
Pitsey, suggesting that if it 
were convenient to him and 
his wife I should like to visit 
them on the following Satur- 
day. 

The next afternoon Pitsey 
himself called to see me. 

“TI received your letter this 
morning, and having to come 
to town to-day, thought I 
would look you up,” he cried. 
“IT have to catch a train at 
5.30, SO cannot stay a minute. 
We shall be delighted to 
welcome you at the Hall. My 
wife and I have never for- 
gotten you, Head. You will 
be, I assure you, a most wel- 
come guest. By the way, have 
you heard of our burglary?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“You do not read your 
papers, then. It is an extra- 
ordinary affair—crime seems 
to be in the very air just now. 
The Hall was attacked by 
burglars last week —a most 
daring and cunningly planned 
affair. Some plate was stolen, 
but the plate-chest, built on 
the newest principles, was un- 
tampered with. There was a 
desperate attempt made, how- 
ever, to get into the large 
drawing-room, where all our 
valuable curios are kept. Druco, the mastiff, 
who is loose about the house at night, was 
found poisoned outside the drawing-room 
door. Luckily the butler awoke in time, gave 
the alarm, and the rascals bolted. The 
country police have been after them, and in 
despair I have come up to Scotland Yard and 
engaged a couple of their best detectives. 


“ HAVE YOU HEARD OF OUR BURGLARY 


They come down with me to-night, and I 
trust we shall soon get the necessary clue to 
the capture of the burglars. My fear is that 
if they are not arrested they will try again, for, 
I assure you, the old place is worth robbing. 
But, there, I ought not to worry you about my 
domestic concerns. We shall have a gay 
party on Saturday, for my eldest boy Ottavio 
comes of age next week, and the event is to 
be celebrated by a big dance in his honour.” 

“ How are the Delacours?” I interrupted. 

“Vivien keeps fairly well, but her mother 
is a source of great anxiety. Mme. Koluchy 
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and Vivien are constant guests at the Hall. 
The Delacours return to town before the 
dance, but Madame will attend it. It will be 
an honour and a great attraction to have 
such a lioness for the occasion. Do you 
know her, Head? She is quite charming.” 

“T have met her,” I replied. 

“ Ah! that is capital ; you and she are just 














the sort to hit it off. 
we shall expect you. 
Charing Cross at 4.30. 
to meet you.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. “I shall be 
zlad to come to Pitsey Hall, but I do not 
know that I can stay as long as the night of 
the dance.” 

“Once we get you into our clutches, 
Head, we won't let you go ; my young people 
are all anxious to renew their acquaintance 
with you. Don’t you remember little Antonia 

my pretty songstress, as I call her? Vivien, 
too, talks of you as one of her greatest friends. 
Poor child! I pity her from my heart. She 
is a sweet, gentle girl; but such a shock as 
she has sustained may leave its mark for life. 
Poor Delacour—the very best of men. The 
fact is this: I should like to postpone the 
dance on account of the Delacours, although 
they are very distant cousins; but Ottavio 
only comes of age once in his life, and, under 
the circumstances, we feel that we must go 
through with it. ’Pon my word, Head, when 
[ think of that poor child and her mother, I 
have little heart for festivities. However, 
that is neither here nor there—we shall expect 
you on Saturday.” 

As Pitsey spoke, he took up his hat. 

‘‘T must be off now,” he said, “ for I have 
to meet the two detectives at Charing Cross 
by appointment.” 

On the following Saturday, the 27th, I 
arrived at Pitsey Hall, where a warm welcome 
awaited me. ‘The dance was to be on the 
following Tuesday, the 2nd of March. There 
was a large house party, and the late burglary 
was still the topic of conversation. 

After dinner, when the ladies had left the 
dining-room, Pitsey and I drew our chairs 
together, and presently the conversation 
drifted to Mrs. Delacour, the mysterious 
murder, and Mme. Koluchy. 

“The police are compl tely nonplussed,” 
said Pitsey. “I doubt if the man who com- 
mitted that rascally crime will ever be 
brought to justice. I was speaking to Madame 
on the subject to-day, and although she was 
very hopeful when she first arrived at Frome 
Manor, she is now almost inclined to agree 
with me. By the way, Mrs. Delacour’s state 
is most alarming—she loses strength hour by 
hour.” 

“T can quite understand that,” I replied. 
“If the murderer were discovered it would 
be an immense relief to her.” 

“So Madame says. I know she is terribly 
anxious about her patient. By the way, 
knowing that she was an acquaintance of 
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It is all right, then, and 
A good train leaves 
I will send the trap 
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asked her here to-night, but un- 
fortunately she had another engagement 
which she could not postpone. What a 
wonderfully well-informed woman she is! 
She spent hours at the Hall this morning 
examining my curios ; she gave me informa- 
tion about some of them which was news to 
me, but she has been many times now round 
my collection. It is a positive treat to talk 
with anyone so intelligent, and if she were 
not so keen about my Venetian goblet-———” 

“What!” I interrupted, “the goblet you 
spoke to me about in Brussels, the one which 
has been in your family since 1500?” 

“The same,” he answered, nodding his 
head, and lowering his voice a trifle. “It has 
been in the family, as you say, since 1500. 
Madame has shown bad taste in the matter, 
and I am surprised at her.” 

“Pray explain yourself,” I said. 

“She first saw it last November, when she 
came here with the Delacours. I shall never 
forget her start of astonishment. She stood 
perfectly still for at least two minutes, gazing 
at it without speaking. When she turned 
round at last she was as white as a ghost, and 
asked me where I got it from. I told her, 
and she offered me £ 10,0co for it on the 
spot.” 

“A large figure,” I remarked. 

“T was much annoyed,” continued Pitsey, 
“and told her I would not sell it at any 
price.” 

“Did she give any reason for wishing to 
obtain it?” 

“Ves, she said she hada goblet very like it 
in her own collection, and wished to pur- 
chase this one in order to complete one of 
the most unique collections of old Venetian 
glass in England. The woman must be 
fabulously rich, or even her passion for 
curios would not induce her to offer so pre- 
posterous a sum. Since her residence at 
Frome Manor she has been constantly here, 
and still takes, I can see, the deepest interest 
in the goblet, often remarking about it. She 
says it has got a remarkably pure musical 
note, very clear and distinct. But come, 
Head, you would like to see it. We will go 
into the drawing-room, and I will show it to 
you.” 

As Pitsey spoke he rose and led me through 
the great central hall into che inner drawing- 
room, a colossal apartment supported by 
Corinthian pillars and magnificently decc 
rated. 

“As you know, the goblet has been in ou: 
family for many centuries,” he went on, “and 
we call it, from Ubland’s ballad of the old 
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Cumberland tradition, ‘The Luck of Pitsey 


Hall’ You know Longfellow’s translation, 
of course? Here it is, Head. Is it not a 
wonderful piece of work? Have a close look 
at it, it is worth examining. ” 

The goblet in question stood about 6ft. 
from the ground on a pedestal of solid mala 
hite, which was placed in a niche in the wall. 
One glance was sufficient to show me that it 





was a gem of art. The cup, which was 8in. in 
diameter, was made of thin glass of a pale ruby 
colour. Some mystical letters were etched 
on the outside of the glass, small portions of 
which could only be seen, for screening them 
from any closer interpretation was some twisted 
fancy work, often to be observed on old Vene 
tian goblets. If by any chance this fancy 





work were chipped off the letters would be 
plainly visible. ‘Ihe cup itself was supported 
on an open-work stem richly gilt and enamelled 
with coloured filigree work, the whole sup- 
ported again on a base set with opal, agate, 
lapis lazuli, turquoise, and pearl. From the 
centre of the cup, and in reality supporting 
it, was a central column of pale green glass 
which bore what was apparently some heraldic 
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design. Stepping up close I tapped the cup 
gently with my finger. It gave out, as Pitsey 
had described, a note of music singularly 
swect and clear. I then proceeded to examine 
the stem, and saw at once that the design 
formed a row of separate crowns. Scarcely 
knowing why, I counted them. TZhere were 
seven! A queer suspicion crept over me, 
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The sequence of late events passed rapidly 
through my mind, and a strange relationship 
between circumstances apparently having no 
connection began to appear. I turned to 
Pitsey. 

“Can you tell me how this goblet came 
into your possession ?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “the legend which 
is attached to the goblet is this. We are, as 
you know, descended from an old Italian 
family, the Pizzis, our present name being 
merely an Anglicized corruption of the 
Italian. My children and I still bear Italian 
Christian names, as you know, and our love 
for the old country amounts almost to a 
passion. The Pizzis were great people in 
Venice in the sixteenth century ; at that time 
the city had an immense fame for its beautiful 
glass, the manufacturers forming a guild, and 
the secret being jealously kept. It was during 
this time that Catherine de Medici by her 
arbitrary and tyrannical administration roused 
the opposition of a Catholic party, at whose 
head was the Duke of Alengon, her own fourth 
son. Among the Duke’s followers was my 
ancestor, Giovanni Pizzi. It was discovered 
that an order had been sent by Catherine de 
Medici to one of the manufacturers at 
Venice to construct that very goblet which 
you see there. After its construction it 
was for some secret purpose sent to the 
laboratory of an alchemist in Venice, where 
it was seized by Giovanni Pizzi, and has 
been handed down in our family ever 
since.” 

“But what is the meaning of the seven 
crowns on the stem ?” I asked. 

“That I cannot tell. They have probably 
no special significance.” 

I thought otherwise, but kept my ideas to 
myself. 

We turned away. A beautiful young voice 
was filling the old drawing-room with sweet- 
ness. I went up to the piano to listen to 
Antonia Pitsey, while she sang an Italian 
song as only one who had Italian blood in 
her veins could. 

Antonia was a beautiful girl, dark, with 
luminous eyes and an air of distinction about 
her. 

“T wish you would tell me something about 
your friend Vivien,” I said, as she rose from 
the piano. 

“Oh, Mr. Head, I am so unhappy about 
her,” was the low reply. “I see her very 
often—she is altogether changed ; and as to 
Mrs. Delacour, the shock has been so sudden, 
so terrible, that I doubt if she will ever 
recover. Mr. Head, I am so glad you have 


come. Vivien constantly speaks of you. She 
wants to see you to-morrow.” 

“Ts she coming here?” 

“No, but you can meet her in the park. 
She has sent you a message. ‘To-morrow is 
Sunday. Vivien is not going to church. May 
I take you to the rendesvous ?” 

I promised,.and soon afterwards the even- 
ing came to an end. 

That night I was haunted by three main 
thoughts: The old Italian legend of the 
goblet ; the seven crowns, symbolic of the 
Brotherhood of the Seven Kings; and, finally, 
Madame’s emotion when she first saw it, and 
her strong desire to obtain it. I wondered 
had the burglary been committed at her 
instigation. Sleep I could not, my brain was 
too active and busy. I was certain there was 
mischief ahead, but try as I would I could 
only lose myself in strange conjectures. 

The following day I met Miss Delacour, as 
arranged, in the park. Antonia brought me 
to her, and then left us together. The young 
girl’s worn face, the pathetic expression in 
her large grey eyes, her evident nervousness 
and want of self-control all appealed to me 
to a terrible degree. She asked me eagerly 
if any fresh clue had been obtained with 
regard to the murderer. I shook my head. 

“Tf something is not done soon, mother 
will lose her senses,” she remarked. “ Even 
Mme. Koluchy is in despair about her. All 
her ordinary modes of treatment fail in 
mother’s case, and the strangest thing is that 
mother has begun to take a most queer and 
unaccountable dislike to Madame herself: 
She says that Madame’s presence in the room 
gives her an uncontrollable feeling of nervous- 
ness. ‘This has become so bad that mother 
and I return to town to-morrow ; my cousin’s 
house is too gay for us at present, and mother 
refuses to stay any longer under Mme, 
Koluchy’s roof.” 

“ But why ?” I asked. 

“That I cannot explain to you. For my 
part, I think Madame one of the best women 
on earth. She has been kindness itself to us, 
and I do not know what we should have done 
without her.” 

I did not speak, and Vivien continued, after 
a pause :— 

“Mother's conduct makes Madame 
strangely unhappy. She told me so, and I 
pity her from my heart. We had a long talk 
on the subject yesterday. That was just 
before she began to speak of the goblet, and 
before Mr. Lewisham arrived.” 

* Mr. Lewisham —who is he ?” I asked. 

“ A great friend of Madame’s. He comes 
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to see her almost daily. He is very handsome, 
and I like him, but I did not know she was 
expecting him yesterday. She and I were in 
the drawing-room. She spoke of mother, and 
then alluded to the goblet, the one at the 
Hall. You have seen it, of course, Mr. 
Head ?” 

I nodded—I was too much interested to 
interrupt the girl by words. 

“My cousins call it ‘The Luck of Pitsey 
Hall.’ We!l, Madame has set her heart on 
obtaining it, and she has gone to the length 
of offering Cousin Leonardo ten thousand 
pounds for it.” 

“Mr. Pitsey told me last night that 
Madame had offered an enormous sum for 
the vase,” I said; “but it is use- 
less, as he has no intention of 
selling,” 

“T told Madame so,” replied 
Vivien. “I know well what value 
my cousins place upon the old 
glass. I believe they think that 
their luck would really go if any- 
thing happened to it.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” I replied, 
involuntarily; “it is a_ perfect 
gem of its kind.” 

“TI know! I know! I never 
saw Madame so excited and un- 
reasonable about anything. She 
begged of me to use my influence 
to try and get my cousin to let 
her have it. When I assured her 
that it was useless, she looked 
more annoyed than I had ever 
seen her. She took up a book, 
and pretended to read. I went 
and sat behind one of the cur- 
tains, near a window. The next 
moment Mr. Lewisham’ was 
announced. He came eagerly up 
to Madame—I don’t think he 
Saw me. 

“*Well!’ he cried ; ‘any suc- 
cess? Have you secured it yet? 
If you have, we are absolutely 
safe. Has that child helped you?’ 

“‘T guessed that they were talking about me, 
and started up and disclosed myself. Madame 
did not take the slightest notice, but she 
motioned to Mr. Lewisham to come into 
another room. What can it all mean, Mr. 
Head ?” 

* That I cannot tell you, Vivien ; but may 
I ask you one thing ?” 

“ Certainly you may.” 

“Will you promise me to keep what you 
have just told me a secret from everybody 


else? I allude to Madame’s anxiety to obtain 
the old goblet. There may be nothing in 
what I. ask, or there may be much. Will 
you do this ?” 

“Of course I will. How queer you look!” 

I made no remark, and soon afterwards 
took my leave of her. 

Late that same evening, Antonia Pitsey 
received a note from Vivien, in which she 
said that Mme. Koluchy, her mother, and 
herself were returning to town by an early 
train the following morning. ‘The Delacours 
did not intend to come back to Frome 
Manor, but Madame would do so on Tuesday 
in order to be in time for the dance. She 
was going to town now in order to be present 





“| STARTED UP AND DISCLOSED MYSELI 


at an early performance of “ For the Crown,” 
at the Lyceum, having secured a box on the 
grand tier for the occasion. 

This note was commented on without any 
special interest being attached to it, but rest- 
less already, I now quickly made up my mind. 
I also would go up to town on the tollowing 
day ; I also would return to Pitsey Hall in 
time for the dance. 

Accordingly, at an early hour on the follow- 
ing day I found myself in Dufrayer’s office. 


























“T tell you what it is,” I said, “there is 
some plot deeper than we think brewing. 
Madame took Frome Manor after the 
murder of Delacour. She would not do so 
without a purpose. She is willing to spend 
ten thousand pounds in order to secure a 
goblet of old Venetian glass, which is one of 
the curios at Pitsey Hall. A man called 
Lewisham, who doubtless bears another alias, 
is in her confidence. Madame returns to 
town to-night with a definite motive, I have 
not the slightest doubt.” 

“This is all very well, Norman,” replied 
Dufrayer, “ but what we want are facts. You 
will lose your senses if you go on building up 
fantastic ideas. Madame comes up to town 
and is going to the Lyceum ; at least, so you 
tell me?” 

ot 

* And you mean to follow her to see if she 
has any designs on Forbes Robertson or Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell ?” 

“T mean to follow her,” I replied, gravely. 
“T mean to see what sort of man Lewisham 
is. It is possible that I may have seen him 
before.” 

Dufrayer shrugged his shoulders afd turned 
away somewhat impatiently. As he did soa 
wild thought suddenly struck me. 

“What would you say,” I cried, “if I 
suggested an idea to force Madame to divulge 
some clue to us ?” 

“* My dear Norman, I should say that your 
fancies are getting the better of your reason, 
that is all.” 

** Now listen,” I said. I sat down beside 
Dufrayer. “I have an idea which may 
serve us well. It is, of course, a_ bare 
chance, and if you like you may call it 
the conception of a madman. Madame goes 
to the Lyceum to-night. She occupies a 
box on the grand tier. In al! probability 
Lewisham will accompany her. Dufrayer, 
you and I will also be at the theatre, and, 
if possible, we will take a box on the second 
tier exactly opposite to hers. TI will bring 
Robertson, the Principal of the new deaf and 
dumb college, with me. I happen to know 
him well.” 

Dufrayer stared at me with some alarm in 
his face. 

“Don’t you see?” I went on, excitedly. 
“Robertson is a master of the art of lip 
language. We will keep him in the back of 
the box. About the middle of the play, and 
in one of the intervals when the electric light 
is full on, we will send a note to Madame’s 
box saying that the cipher on the blank sheet 
of paper has been read. The note will pre 
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tend to be an anonymous warning toher. We 
shall watch her, and by means of Robertson 
hear—yes, Aear—what she says. Robertson 
will watch her through opera-glasses, and he 
will be able to understand every word she 
speaks, just as you or I could if we were in 
her box beside her. The whole thing is a 
bare chance, I know, but we may learn some- 
thing by taking her unsuspecting and 
unawares.” 

Dufrayer thought for a minute, then he 
sprang to his feet. 

“ Magnificent!” he cried. “Head, you 
are an extraordinary man! It is a unique 
idea. I will go off to the box-office at once 
and take a box if possible opposite Madame, 
or, failing that, the best seats we can get. I 
only hope you can secure Robertson. Goto 
his house at once and offer him any fee he 
wants. This is detection carried to a fine 
art with a vengeance. If successful, I shall 
class you as the smartest criminal agent of 
the day. We both meet at the Lyceum at 
a quarter to eight. Now, there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

I drove down to Robertson’s house in 
Brompton, found him at home, and told him 
my wish. I strongly impressed upon him 
that if he would help he would be aiding in 
the cause of justice. He became keenly 
interested, entered fully into the situation, 
and refused to accept any fee. 

At the appointed hour we met Dufrayer at 
the theatre door, and learned that he had 
secured a box on the second tier directly 
opposite Mme. Koluchy’s box on the grand 
tier. I had arranged to have my letter sent 
by a messenger at ten o’clock. 

We took our seats, and a few moments later 
Mme. Koluchy, in rose-coloured velvet and 
blazing with diamonds, accompanied by a 
tall, dark, clean-shaven man, entered her box. 
I drew back into the shadow of my own box 
and watched her. She bowed to one or two 
acquaintances in the stalls, then sat down, 
leaning her arm on the plush-covered edge of 
her box. 

Robertson never took his eyes off her, 
and I felt reassured as he repeated to us 
the chance bits of conversation that he 
could catch between her and her companion. 

The play began, and a few minutes past 
ten, in one of the intervals, I saw Madame 
turn and receive my note, with a slight gesture 
of surprise. She tore it open, and her face 
paled perceptibly. Robertson, as I had 
instructed him, sat in front of me-— his 


opera-glasses were fixed on the faces of 
watched 


Madame and her companion. I 
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Madame as she read the note; she then 
handed it to Lewisham, who read it also. 
They looked at each other, and I saw 
Madame’s lips moving. Simultaneously, 
. - 

Robertson began to make the following 
report verbatim : 
“ Impossible . . guile safe 


. some trick . 


» MOE «2 a hey fo cipher .... fo-morrow 
night.” ‘Then followed a pause. “ Life and 
death tous .... Signed..... 4 Vy name.” 


There was another long pause, and I saw 
Madame twist the paper nervously in her 
fingers. I looked at Dufrayer, our eyes met. 
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But to-morrow night! To-morrow night 
was the night of the great dance at Pitsey 
Hall, and Madame was to be there. The 
reasoning was so obvious that the chain of 
evidence struck Dufrayer and mé _ simul- 
taneously. 

We immediately left the theatre. There 
was one thing to be done, and that without 
delay. I must catch the first train in the 
morning to Pitsey Hall, examine the goblet 
afresh, tell Pitsey everything, and thus 
secure and protect the goblet from harm. 
If possible, i would myself discover the 





“| SAW MADAMES LIPS MOVING. 


My heart was beating. His face had become 
drawn and grey. The ghastly truth and its 
explanation were slowly sealing their impress 
on our brains. The darkness of doubt hid 
lifted, the stunning truth was clear. ‘The 
paper which had defied us was a cipher 
written by Madame in her own name, and 
doubtless implicated her with Delacour’s 
murder. Her anxiety to secure the goblet 
was very obvious. In some subtle way, 
handed down, doubtless, through generations, 
the goblet once in the possession of the 
ancient Brotherhood held the key of the 
secret cipher. 


key to the cipher, which, in the event of 
our discovering a method of rendering 
it visible, would place Madame in a 
felon’s dock and see the end of the 
Brotherhood. 

At ten o'clock the following morning | 
reached Pitsey Hall. When I arrived I found, 
as I expected, the house in more or less 
confusion. Pitsey was busily engaged super 
intending arrangements and directing the 
servants in their work. It was some little 
time before I could see him alone. 

“What is the matter, my dear fellow?” he 
said. “Tam very busy now.” 
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“Come into the library and I will tell you,” 
I replied. 

As soon as ever we were alone | unfolded 
my story. Hardened by years of contact with 
the world, it was difficult to startle or shake 
the composure of Leonardo Pitsey, and be- 
fore I had finished my strange tale I could 
see from his expression the difficulty I should 
have in convincing him of the truth. 

“T have had my suspicions for a long 
time,” I said, inconclusion. “ These are not 
the first dealings I have had with Mme. 
Koluchy. Hitherto she has eluded all my 
efforts to get her within the arm of the law, 
but I believe her time is near. Pitsey, your 
goblet is in danger. You will remove it to 
some place of safety?” 

“Remove the luck of Pitsey Hall on the 
night when my boy comes of age!” replied 
Pitsey, frowning as he spoke. “It is good of 
you to be interested, Head ; but really —well, 
I never knew you were such an imaginative 
man! As to any accident taking place to 
night, that is quite outside the realms of 
probability. ‘The band will be placed in front 
of the goblet, and it is impossible for any- 
thing to happen to it, as none of the dancers 
can come near it. Now, have you anything 
more to say ?” 

“T beg of you to be guided by me and to 
put the goblet into a place of safety,” I 
repeated. ‘ You don’t suppose I would try 
to scare you with a cock-and-bull story. 
here is reason in what I say. 1 know that 
woman ; my uneasiness is far more than due 
to mere imagination.” 

“To please you, Head, I will place two of 
my footmen beside the goblet during the 
dance, in order to prevent the slightest chance 
of anyone approaching it. There, will that 
satisfy you ?” 

I was obliged to bow my acquiescence, and 
Pitsey soon left me in order to attend to his 
muitifarious duties. 

I spent nearly an hour that morning 
examining the goblet afresh. The mystical 
writing on the cup, concealed by the open 
work design, engrossed my most careful 
attention, but so well were the principal 
letters concealed by the outside ornaments, 
that I could make nothing of them. Was I, 
after all, entirely mistaken, or did this 
beautiful work of art contain hidden within 
itself the power for which I longed, the 
strange key to the mysterious paper which 
would convict Mme. Koluchy of a capital 
charge ? 

The evening came at last, and about nine 
o'clock the guests began to arrive. . The first 
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dance had hardly come to an end before Mme. 
Koluchy appeared on the scene. She wore 
a dress of cioth of silver, and her appearance 
caused an almost imperceptible lull in the 
dancing and conversation. As she walked 
slowly up the great drawing-room, on the arm 
of a county magnate, all eyes turned to 
look at her. She passed me with a hardening 
about the corners of her mouth, as she 
acknowledged my bow, and I fancied I saw 
her eyes wander in the direction of the goblet 
at the other end of the room. Soon after- 
wards Antonia Pitsey came to my side. 

“How beautiful everything is,” she said. 
“Did you ever see anyone look quite so 
lovelyas Madame? Her dress to-night gives 
her a regal appearance. Have you seen our 
dance programme? The ‘ Queen Waltz’ will 
be played just after supper.” 

“So you have fallen a victim to the popular 
taste?” Ianswered. “I hear that waltz every- 
where.” 

“But you don’t know who has composed 
it?” said the girl, with an arch look. ‘ Now, 
I don’t mind confiding in you-it is Mme. 
Koluchy.” 

I could not help starting. 

“T was unaware that she was a musiciat,” 
I remarked. 

“She is, and a most accomplished one. 
We have included the waltz in our programme 
by her special request. I am so glad; it is 
the most lively and inspiriting air I ever 
danced to.” 

Antonia was called away, and I leant 
against the wall, too ill at ease to dance or 
take any active part in the revels of the hour. 
The moments flew by, and at last the festive 
and brilliant notes of the “Queen Waltz” 
sounded on my ears. Couples came throng- 
ing into the ballroom as soon as_ this 
most fascinating melody was heard. ‘To 
listen to its seductive measures was enough 
to make the feet tingle and the heart 
beat. Once again I watched Mme. Koluchy 
as she moved through the _ throng. 
Ottavio Pitsey, the hero of the evening, 
was now her partner. ‘There was a slight 
colour in her usually pale cheeks, and I 
had never seen her look more beautiful. 
I was standing not far from the band, and 
could not help noticing how the dominant 
note, repeated in two bars when all the 
instruments played together in unison, rang 
out with a peculiar and almost passionate 
insistence. Suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, and with a clap that struck the 
dancers motionless, a loud crash rang through 
the room. The music instantly ceased, 
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and the priceless heirloom of the Pitseys’ lay 
in a thousand silvered splinters on the 
polished floor. There was a_ pause of 
absolute silence, followed by a sharp cry 
from our host, and then a hum of voices 


as the dancers hurried towards the scene of 


the disaster. The consternation and dismay 
were indescribable. Pitsey, with a face like 
death, was gazing horror-struck at the ruins of 
this old family treasure. The two footmen, who 
had been standing under the pedestal, looked 
as if they had been struck by an unseen hand. 
Pushing my way almost roughly through the 
crowded throng I reached the spot. Nothing 


remained but the stem and jewelled base of 


the goblet, which still kept their place on the 
malachite stand. 

Silent and gazing at the throng as one in 
a dream stood Mme. Koluchy. Antonia had 
crept up close 
to her father ; ~ 
her face was “ >. 
as white as her 
white dress. 

“The Luck 
of Pitsey Hall,” 
she murmured, 
“and on this 
night of all 
nights ! 

As for me, | 
felt my brain 
almost reeling 
with excite 
ment. For thi 
moment the 
thoughts which 
surged through 
it numbed 
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my capacity for speech. I saw a servant 
gathering up the fragments. The evening 
was ended, and the party gradually broke up. 
lo go on dancing would have been im- 
possible. 

It was not till some hours afterwards that 
the whole Satanic scheme burst upon me. 
The catastrophe admitted of Lut one explana- 
tion. The dominant note, repeated in two 
bars when all the instruments played together 
in unison, must have been the note accord- 
ant with that of the cup of the goblet, and by 
the well-known laws of acoustics, when so 
played it shattered the goblet. 

Next day there was an effort made to piece 
together the shattered fragments, but some 
were missing—how removed, by whom taken, 
no one could ever tell. Beyond doubt the 
characters cunningly concealed by the open 
work pattern 
contained the 
key to the 
cipher. But 
once again 
Madame had 
escaped. ‘The 
ingenuity, the 
genius, of the 
woman placed 
her beyond 
the ordinary 
consequences 
of crime. 

De lacour’s 
murder still 
remains un 
avenged. Will 
the truth ever 
come to light? 


THE LUCK OF PITSEV HALL, SHE MURMURED, 

















Glimpses of Nature. 
X.—BRITISH BLOODSUCKERS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
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pleasure, because it is so nice 
to be able for once to apply it 
literally. With its figurative 
use I am already too familiar. 
Insome of our tropical colonies 
the free-born Britons who are sent out in the 
Government employment to protect the 
natives or the coolies or the negroes, as the 
case may be, from our aggressive brethren, 
are commonly known to their planter neigh- 
bours as “ British bloodsuckers ”—apparently 
because, like most other members of 
Civil services elsewhere (except the Turkish), 
they get paid for their services. This use 
of the phrase is so well known to me, 
even as applied to myself, that- I rejoice 
in being able to employ it here, with- 
out political prejudice of any sort, with 
reference to the habits of the mosquito and 
the horse-fly. Nobody, I suppose, is inter- 
ested to deny that mosquitoes and _horse- 
flies do suck blood ; nobody feels the faintest 
sympathy for the misdeeds of those sanguinary 
and unpleasant creatures. Now, it is always 
delightful to find a lawful outlet for our evil 
passions : all the world turns out to hunt a 
mad dog. I love to flick the heads off tall 
thistles with my stick as I pass, and salve my 
scruples with the thought that they are the 
deadly enemies of the agricultural interest. 
If there were no thistles, there would be 
nothing in the shape of a large and con- 
spicuous flower whose head one could knock 
off with a clear conscience. 

But at the very outset, I foresee a destruc- 
tive criticism. “The mosquito,” you will say, 
“is not a British bloodsucker.” Pardon me; 
there, you labour under a misapprehension. 
Everybody knows that we have gnats in 
England. Well, a gnat is a mosquito and 
a mosquito is a gnat. Like our old friend, 
Colonel Clay, they are the same gentleman 
under two different aliases. Or, rather, since 
it is only the female insect that bites, 
and only the bite that much concerns 
humanity, I ought perhaps to say the same 
lady. The difference of name is a mere 
question of nomenclature, and also (as with 
many other aliases) a question of where we 


happen to meet them. When we see a 
Vol. xv.—60. 
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mosquito in England, we call him or her a 
gnat ; when we see a gnat in Italy or Egypt, 
we call him or her a mosquito. But, as this 
is a fundamental point to our subject, I think 
we had better clear it up once for all before 
we go any farther. It is not much use 
talking about mosquitoes unless we really 
decide what particular creature it is that we 
are talking about. 

There is not one kind of gnat, or one kind 
of mosquito, but several kinds of them ; and 
both names are loosely applied in conversa- 
tion to cover a large variety of related small 
flies, almost all of them members of the 
genus Culex. The one point of similarity 
between the whole lot lies in the fact 
that they all suck blood; whenever we 
light upon .a blood-sucking culex in Eng- 
land we say it is a gnat; while whenever 
we light upon one in any other part of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, we say it 
isa mosquito. That is just a piece of our 
well-known British arrogance ; we will not 
admit that there are such venomous beasts as 
mosquitoes in England, and therefore, when 
we find them, we call them by another name, 
and fancy we have got rid of them. As a 
matter of fact, mosquitoes of one sort or 
another occur in most countries, if not in all 
the world; they are most numerous, it is 
true, in the tropics and in warm districts 
generally ; but they also abound in Canada, 
Siberia, Russia, and Lapland. Even in the 
Arctic regions, they come out in swarms during 
the short summer; and wherever ponds or 
stagnant waters abound in Finland or Alaska, 
they bite quite as successfully and indus- 
triously while they last as in Ceylon or 
Jamaica. At least a hundred and fifty kinds 
are “ known to science,” and of these, no 
fewer than thirty-five occur in Europe. We 
have nine in Britain. Most of the European 
species bite quite hard enough to be popularly 
ranked as mosquitoes; the remainder are 
called by the general and indefinite name of 
flies—a vague term which covers as large an 
acreage of evil as charity. 

In hot summers, you will often read in the 
papers a loud complaint that “mosquitoes 
have made their appearance in England,” 
most often in the neighbourhood of the 








| London docks ; and this supposed 
importation of venomous foreign 

insects is usually set down to the 

arrival of some steamer from Bom- 
| bay or New Orleans. The papers 
might almost as well chronicle the 
| “arrival” of the cockroach or of 
the common house-fly. There are 
always mosquitoes in England ; and 
they bite worse in very hot weather. 
Occasionally, no doubt, some stray 
Mediterranean or American gnat, 
rather hungrier than our own, does 
come over in water in the larval 


form and effect a lodgment 


such typical bloodsucker. 
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mother mosquito, flitting in a 


swarm of her kind, haunts for the 


part moist and watery spots 


woods or marshes, and lays her tiny eggs 
on the surface of some pool or stagnant 
water. They are deposited one by one, and 
then glued together with a glutinous secretion 
into a little raft or boat, shown in No. 1, 
which floats about freely on the pond or 
puddle. It looks just like the conventional 
representations of the “ark of bulrushes ” 


I.—THE MOSQUITO'S EGG-RAFT, 
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London for a week or two; but 
only a skilled entomologist could 
distinguish him from one of our 
own breeds, after careful examina- 
tion. Let it be granted then, as 
Euclid says, that there is no essential dif- 
ference between a gnat and a mosquito, and 
let us admit that the same name is applied in 
both cases to a large variety of distinct but 
closely related species. After which prelimi- 
nary clearing of the ground, we will proceed 
quietly to the detailed description of one 





The mosquito is in a certain sense an 
amphibious animal; that is to say, during 
the course of its life, it has tried both land 
and water. It begins existence as an aquatic 
creature, and only steps ashore at last to fly 
in the open air when it has arrived at its 
adult form and days of discretion. 








2.—- THE MOSQUITO'S EGG-RAFT SEFN FROM ABOVE 


provided for the infant Moses. An indus- 
trious mother will lay some two or three 
hundred such eggs in a season, so that we 
need not wonder at the great columns of 
mosquitoes that often appear in damp places 
in summer. No. 2 shows the same raft seen 
from above, and excellently illustrates its 
admirable boat-shaped or saucer - shaped 
construction. 

After about three days’ time, the eggs 
begin to hatch, and the active little larve 
escape, wriggling, into the water. No. 3, 
which is enlarged forty diameters, exhibits 
the stages of the hatching process. A sort 
of lid or door at the lower end of the floating 
egg opens downward into the water, and the 
young mosquito slides off with a jerk of the 
tail into its native marshes. Almost every- 
body who has travelled in Asia, Africa, or 
America must be familiar with these little 
brown darting larva, which occur abundantly 
in the soft water in jugs and wash-hand 
basins. Brown, I say roughly, because they 
look so at a casual glance; but if you 
examine them more closely you will see that 
they are rather delicately green, and often 

mottled. It is not easy to catch 


| them, however, so quickly do they 


wriggle ; you try to put your hand 
on them, and they slip through 
your fingers ; you have caught one 
now, and, hi presto! before you 
know it, he is twirling off to the 
other side and disporting himself 
gaily in aquatic gambols. 
Nevertheless, he is a creature 
well worth observing, this larva. 
Get him still under the microscope 
(which is no easy matter — to 
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3-—-THE EGGS HATCHING, AND YOUNG MOSQUITOES ESCAPING, 


insure it, you must supply him with only the 
tiniest possible drop of water) and you 
will then perceive that he has a distinct 
head, with two large dark eyes, and that 
behind it comes a 
globular body, and then 
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lents of hands with which the larva feeds 
himself. They vibrate ceaselessly. 
At the opposite end of the body, you 
will observe, there are two other organs, 
both equally interesting. One of them, 
which goes straight up to the surface of 
the water, and protrudes above it, is the 
larva’s breathing-tube ; for the mosquito 
breathes, at this stage, not with his head 
but with his tail; this ingenious mechanism 
I will explain further presently. The other 
organ, which in the illustration (No. 4) 
goes off to the left, and has four loose 
ends visible, serves its owner as a fin and 
rudder. It is the chief organ of locomo- 
tion—the oar or screw by whose means the 
larva darts with lightning speed through 
the water, and alters his direction with such 
startling rapidity. You will note that it 
is not unlike the screw of a steamer, and it 
answers for the animal the same general 
purpose. How effectual it is as a loco- 
motive device everybody knows who has 
once tried chivvying a few healthy mosquito 
larve round the brimming sea of his bed- 
room basin. 

The breathing-tube deserves a little longer 
notice. By its means 
air is conveyed direct 





a tail of several quickly- 
moving segments. No. 4 
is a portrait of the larva 
in his full-grown stage, 
near the surface of the 
water. He is about 
half an inch long, and 
nimble as a squirrel. 
You will observe on his 
head a sort of big mous- 
tache, set with several 
smaller bristles. This 
moustache (which con- 
sists for science of a 
pair of mandibles) is 
kept always in constant 
and rapid motion ; its 
use is to create an eddy 
or continuous current 
of water; which brings 
very tiny animals and 
other objects of food 
within reach of the vo- 
racious larva’s mouth ; 
for young or old, your 
mosquito is invariably 
a hungry subject. In 
point of fact, you may 
say that these hairy 
organs are the equiva- 
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4-——THE MOSQUITO-LARVA IN HIS FAVOURITE ACT 
OF STANDING ON HIS HEAD AND BREATHING. 


into the internal air- 
channels of the insect, 
which do not form 
lungs, but ramify like 
arteries all over the 
body. We carry our 
blood to the lungs to 
be aerated ; the insects 
carry the oxygen to the 
blood. To take in air, 
the larva frequently 
rises to near the sur- 
face, as you see him 
doing in No. 4; then 
he stands on his head, 
cocks up his tail, and 
pushes out his air-tube. 
Indeed, when at rest 
this is his usual attitude. 
No. 5, which, of course, 
is very highly magnified, 
shows his tail in the 
act of taking in a good 
gulp of oxygen. The 
little valves, or doors, 
which cover the air- 
tube are here opened 
radially, and the larva 
is breathing. To the 
right you see the 
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position of the tube after he has taken in 
a long draught of air (just like a whale or a 
porpoise) and is darting to the depths again. 
The tiny valves or doors 
are now closed, so that 


mummy-case. By way of change, however, 
he now eats nothing—having, in fact, no 
mouth to eat with. But the most wonderful 

thing of all is the altera- 


tion in his method of 





the larva will go on 
upon the air thus stored 
till all of it is exhausted ; 
he will then rise once 
more to the surface, let 
out the breath loaded 


no water can get in; P= To 
| 
|= 
= 


breathing. ‘The pupa no 
longer breathes with its 
tail, but with the front 
part of its body, where 
two little horn - shaped 
tubes are developed for 
the purpose. You can 





with carbonic acid, and 
draw in a fresh stock 
again for future use. 

The young mosquito 
remains in the larval 
form for about a fort- 
night or three weeks, 
during the course of 
which time he moults 
thrice. As soon as he 
is full grown, he becomes 
a pupa or chrysalis—lies 
by, so to speak, while 
he is changing into the 
winged condition. No. 6 is a faithful por- 
trait of the mosquito in this age of transition. 
(I borrow the last phrase from the journalists 
of my country.) 

Within the pupa-case, which is smaller than 











5.—-THE LARVAS BREATHING-TUBE, CLOSED 
AND OPEN, 





see them in the illustra- 
tion (No. 6), which is 
taken at the moment 
when the active and 
locomotive pupa has 
just come to the surface 
to breathe, and is float- 
ing, back up, and head 
doubled under down- 
ward, in a most con- 
strained position. The 
attitude reminds one of 
nothing so much as 
that of a bull, with his 
head between his legs, rushing forward to 
attack one. You can see through the 
pupa-case the great dark eyes and the rudi- 
ments of the legs as they form below it. 

No. 7 exhibits very prettily the next stage 
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6.—THE PUPA OR CHRYSALIS, BREATHING THROUGH TWO HORN-LIKE TUBES. 


the larva, the insect is bent double; in this 
apparently uncomfortable position, it begins 
to develop the wings, the legs, and the blood- 
sucking apparatus of the perfect mosquito. 
Nevertheless, ill-adapted as such a shape 
might seem for locomotion—with one’s head 
tucked under, and one’s eyes looking down- 
ward—the mosquito in the pupa continues 
to move about freely, instead of taking life 
meanwhile in the spirit of a mummy in the 


in this short eventful history—the emergence 
of a female mosquito from her dressing-gown 
or pupa-case. She looks like a lady coming 
out of her ball-dress. As the pupa grows 
older, the skin or case stands off of itself 
from the animal within, by a_ sort of 
strange internal shrinkage, and a layer of 
air is thus formed between case and 
occupant. This causes the whole apparatus 
to float to the surface, and enables the winged 
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7-—THE FEMALE MOSQUITO ABANDONING 


fly to make an effective exit. The new mos- 
quito, looking still very hump-backed, and 
distinctly crouching, breaks through the top 
of the pupa-case 





HER PUPA-CASE. 


boat to float upon. 
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mation this, 
from a darting 
aquatic with rud- 
der and tail, to 
a flying terres- 
trial and aerial 
animal, with legs 
and wings and 
manifold adapt- 
ed appendages. 
At first, one 
would say, the 
new -fledged 
mosquito can 
hardly know her- 
self. 

In nature, how- 
ever, nothing is 
ever wasted. 
The pupa - case, 
you would sup- 
pose, is now 
quite useless. 
Not a bit of it. 
Our lady utilizes 
it at once as a 


She plants her long legs 


upon it gingerly, as you see in No. 8, where 
you can still make out the shape of the tail 





(which opens by 
a slit), raises her- 
self feebly and 
awkwardly on her 
spindle shanks, 
and withdraws 
her tail from its 
swathing band- 
age. She has 
grown meanwhile 
into a very differ- 
ent creature from 
the aquatic larva : 
observe her long 
plumed antenne, 
her curious 
mouth - organs, 
her six hairy legs, 
and her delicate 
gauze-like wings, 
all of them wholly 
distinct from her 
former self, and 
utterly unrepre- 
sented by any- 
thing in the 
swimming in- 
sect. It is a mar- 





vellous transfor- 8.—THE FEMALE MOSQUITO MAKING A BOAT OF HER CAST-OFF SKIN- 
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and the horn-like breathing-tubes of the 
pupa. Thus does she rise on stepping- 
stones of her dead self to higher things, 
in a more literal sense than the poet con- 
templated. You observe her above, in 
her natural size, and below much magni- 
fied. Notice her beautiful gauzy wings, 
marked with hairy veins, her pretty plume- 
like antennz, her spider-like jointed legs, 
and her hump of a body. She stands now, 
irresolute, meditating flight and wondering 
whether she dare unfold her light pinions to 
the breeze. Soon, confi- 
dence and strength will 
come to her; she will 
plim them on the sum- 
mer air, and float away 
carelessly, seeking whom 
she may devour. 

All this is what hap- 
pens to a successful in- 
sect. But often, the boat 
fails ; the young wings 
get wetted ; the mosquito 
cannot spread them ; and 
so she is drowned in the 
very element which till 
now was the only place 
where she could support 
existence. 

And here I must say 
a word in favour of the 
male as against the female 
mosquito. In most species, 
and certainly in our own 
commonest British gnat, 
the male fly never sucks 
blood at all, but passes 
an idyllic vegetarian exis- 
tence, which might excite 
the warmest praise from 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, in 
sipping the harmless nec- 
tar of flowers. He has, 
in point of fact, no weapon 
to attack us with. He is 
an unarmed honey-sucker. 
But the female is very differently minded—a 
Messalina or a Brinvilliers, incongruously 
wedded to a vegetarian innocent. Even the 
very forms of the head and its appendages 
are quite different in the two sexes in adapta- 
tion to these marked differences of habit. 
No. 9 shows us the varieties of form in the 
male and female at a glance. Above (in 
Fig. A) we have the harmless vegetarian male. 
Observe his innocent sucking mouth, his 
bushy beard, his lack of sting, his obvious 
air of general respectability. He might 


MALE; 8, THE 
LANCETS EXPOSED; Cc, 
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BLOOD - SUCKING 
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pass for a pure and blameless ratepayer. 
But I must be more definitely scientific, 
perhaps, and add in clearer language that 
what I call his beard is really the an- 
tenne. These consist of fourteen joints 
each, fitted with delicate circlets of hair ; 
and the hairs in the male are so long 
and tufted as to give him in this matter 
a feathery and military appearance, wholly 
alien to his real mildness of nature. Look 
close at his head and you will find it is 
provided with three sets of organs—first, the 
tufted antennz ; second, 
a single sucking proboscis, 
adapted for quiet flower- 
hunting and _nectar-eat- 
ing ; third, a pair of long 
palps, one on each side 
of the proboscis. 

Now, beneath him, 
marked B, we get the 
head of his faithful 
spouse, the abandoned, 
blood - sucking mosquito, 
which looks at first sight, 
I confess, much more 
simple and harmless. Its 
antennz have shorter and 
less bristling hairs ; its 
proboscis seems quiet 
enough ; and its palps 
are reduced to two mere 
horrs or knobs, not a 
quarter the length of the 
bristly husband’s, on each 
side of the proboscis. 
But notice in front of 
all that she has five long 
lancets, guarded by an 
upper lip, which do not 
answer to anything at 
all in her husband’s 
economy. Those five lan- 
cets, with their serrated 
points, are the awls or 
piercers with which she 
penetrates the skin of 
men or cattle. They correspond to the 
mandibles, maxilla, and tongue which I 
shall explain hereafter in the mouth of the 
gadfly. How they work you can observe in 
the lowest figure, C. Here you have a 
bit of the hand of a human subject— 
not to put too fine a point upon it (which 
is the besetting sin of mosquitoes), the 
artist’s. He has delivered himself up to be 
experimented on in the interests of science. 
The sharp lancets have been driven through 
the skin into the soft tissue beneath, and the 
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bent proboscis is now engaged in sucking up 
the blood that oozes from it. If that were 
all, it would be bad enough ; but not content 
with that, the mosquito for some mysterious 
reason also injects a drop of some irritant 
fluid. I have never been able to see that 
this proceeding does her any good ; but it is 
irritating to us; and that perhaps is quite 
sufficient for the ill-tempered mosquito. 

Owing to the habits of the larva, mos- 
quitoes are of course exceptionally abundant 
in marshy places. They were formerly 
common in the Fen district of England, but 
the draining of the fens has now almost got 
rid of them, as it has also of the fever-and- 
ague microbe. 

As a rule, mosquitoes are nocturnal 
animals, though in dark woods, and also in 
very swampy districts, they often bite quite 
as badly through the day-time as at night. 
But when evening falls, and all else is still, 
then wander forth these sons (or daughters) of 
Belial, flown with insolence and _ blood. 
“What time the grey fly winds her sultry 
horn,” says Milton; and tat sultry horn is 
almost more annoying than the bite which 
it precedes. You lie coiled within your 
mosquito-curtains, wooing sweet sleep with 
appropriate reflections, when suddenly, by 
your ear, comes that still small voice, so 
vastly more pungent and more irritating than 
the voice of conscience. You light a candle, 
and proceed to hunt for the unwelcome 
intruder. As if by magic, as you strike your 
match, that mosquito disappears, and you 
look in vain through every fold and cranny 
of the thin gauze curtains. At last you give 
it up, and lie down again, when straightway, 
“* z-z-z-2,” the humming at your ear commences 
once more, and you begin the unequal contest 
all over again. It is a war of extermination 
on either side: you thirst for her life, and 
she thirsts for your blood. No peace is 
possible till one or other combatant is finally 
satisfied. 

You can best observe the mosquito in 
action, however, by letting one settle undis- 
turbed on the back of your hand, and waiting 
while she fills herself with your blood ; you 
can easily watch her doing so with a pocket 
lens. Like the old lady in “ Pickwick,” she is 
soon “swelling wisibly.” She gorges herself 
with blood, indeed, which she straightway 
digests, assimilates, and converts into the 
300 eggs aforesaid. But if, while she is 
sucking, you gently and unobtrusively tighten 
the skin of your hand by clenching your fist 
hard, you will find that she cannot any longer 
withdraw her mandibles; they are caught 
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fast in your flesh by their own harpoon-like 
teeth, and there she must stop accordingly 
till you choose to release her. If you then 
kill her in the usual manner, by a smart slap 
of the hand, you will see that she is literally 
full of blood, having sucked a good drop 
of it. 

The humming sound itself by which the 
mosquito announces her approaching visit is 
produced in two distinct manners. The 
deeper notes which go to make up her 
droning song are due to the rapid vibration of 
the female insect’s wings as she flies ; and 
these vibrations are found by means of a 
siren (an instrument which measures the 
frequency of the waves in notes) to amount to 
about 3,000 ina minute. The mosquito’s wings 
must therefore move with this extraordinary 
rapidity, which sufficiently accounts for the 
difficulty we have in catching one. But the 
higher and shriller notes of the complex 
melody are due to special stridulating organs 
situated like little drums on the openings of 
the air-tubes ; for the adult mosquito breathes 
no longer by one or two air-entrances on the 
tail or back, like the larva, but by a number 
of spiracles, as they are called, arranged in 
rows along the sides of the body, and com- 
municating with the network of internal air- 
chambers. ‘The curious mosquito music thus 
generated by the little drums serves almost 
beyond a doubt as a means of attracting male 
mosquitoes, for it is known that the long hairs 
on the antennz of the males, shown in No. 9, 
Fig. A, vibrate sympathetically in unison with 
the notes of a tuning-fork, within the range of 
the sounds emitted by the female. In other 
words, hairs and drums just answer to one 
another. We may, therefore, reasonably 
conclude that the female sings in order to 
please and attract her wandering mate, and 
that the antennz of the male are organs of 
hearing which catch and respond to the 
buzzing music she pours forth for her lover’s 
ears. A whole swarm of gnats can be 
brought down, indeed, by uttering the appro- 
priate note of the race: you can call them 
somewhat as you can call male glow-worms 
by showing a light which they mistake for 
the female. 

A much larger and more powerful British 
bloodsucker than the mosquito, again, is the 
gadfly or horse-fly, whose life-size portrait 
Mr. Enock has drawn for us in No. to. 
Most people know this fearsome beast well 
in the fields in summer; he has a trick of 
settling on the back of one’s neck, and 
making a hole in one’s skin with his sharp 
mandibles ; after which he quietly sucks 
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one’s blood almost without one’s perceiving 
him. Horses in pastures are often terribly 
troubled by these persistent creatures, which 
make no noise, but creep 
silently up and settle on 
the most exposed parts 
of the legs and flanks. 
They are very voracious, 
and manage to devour 
an amount of blood 
which is truly surprising. 

A little examination of 
the gadfly will show you, 
too, one important point 
in which it and all other 
true flies differ from the 
bees, wasps, butterflies, 
and the vast mass of 
ordinary insects. All the 
other races have four wings, and I showed 
you in the case of the wasp the beautiful 
mechanism of hooks and grooves by which 
the fore and hind wings are often locked 
together in one great group so as to insure 
uniformity and fixity in flying. Among the 
true flies, however, including not only the 
house-fly and the meat-fly, but also the 
gadflies and the mosquitoes, only one pair 
of wings, the front pair, is ever developed. 
The second or hind pair is feebly represented 
by a couple of tiny rudimentary wings, 
known as poisers or balancers, which you can 
just make out in the sketch, like a couple 
of stalked knobs, in the space between the 
true wings and the tail or abdomen. It is 
pretty clear that the common ancestor of all 
these two-winged flies 
must have had four 
wings, like the rest 
of the great class to 
which he belonged ; 
but he found it in 
some way more con- 
venient for his pur- 
pose to get rid of 
one pair, and he has 
handed down that 
singular modification 
of structure to all his 
descendants. Yet, 
whenever an organ or 
set of organs is sup- 
pressed in this way, 
it almost always hap- 
pens that rudiments 
or relics of the sup- 
pressed part remain 
to the latest genera- 
tions; and thus the 
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Il.—THE GADFLY'S LANCETS, WITH OTHER PARTS OF 
THE PROBOSCIS. 
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true flies still retain, in most cases, the two 
tiny poisers or balancers just to remind us of 
their descent from four-winged ancestors. 
Nature has no_ habit 
more interesting than 
this retention of parts 
long since disused or 
almost disused ; by their 
aid we are able to trace 
the genealogy of plants 
and animals. 

In No. 11 we have a 
dissected view of the 
mouth-organs and blood- 
sucking apparatus of the 
gadfly, immensely en- 
larged, so as to show in 
detail the minute struc- 
ture. In life, all these 
separate parts are combined together into a 
compound sucker (commonly called the 
proboscis), which forms practically a single 
tube or sheath ; they are dissected out here 
for facility of comprehension. The longest 
part, marked LA in the sketch, is the /adzum 
or lower lip, which makes up the mass of the 
tube; it ends in two soft finger-like pads, 
which are fleshy in texture, and which enable 
it to fix itself firmly (like a camel’s foot) 
on the skin of the victim. The grooved 
and dagger-shaped organ, marked LBR, is 
the /aérum, or upper lip ; and the tube or 
sheath formed by the shutting together of 
these two parts incloses all the other organs. 
Combined, they form a trunk or proboscis, 
not unlike that of the elephant. But the ele- 
phant is not a blood- 
sucker; his trunk 
encircles no danger- 
ous cutting weapon. 
It is otherwise with 
the gadfly, which has 
a pair of sharp knives 
within, for lancing the 
thick skin of its un- 
happy victims. These 
knives are known as 
mandibles, and are 
marked MD in the 
sketch, one on either 
side of the labrum. 
They first pierce the 
skin ; the maxilla, 
marked MX, of which 
there are also a pair, 
then lap up the blood 
from the internal 
tissues. Finally, there 
is the true tongue or 
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lingua, marked L, which is the organ for 
tasting it. As to the maxillary palps, marked 
MP, they do not form part of the tube at 
all, but stand outside it, and assist like hands 
in the work of manipulation. 

This is how the mouth looks when fully 
opened out for microscopic examination. 
But as the fly uses it, 
it forms a closed tube, 
of which the labium 
and the labrum are the 
two walls, enfolding the 
lances ormandibles, and 
the lickers or maxille, 
as well as the tongue. 
Pack them all away 
mentally, from MX to 
MX, within the two 
covers, and you will 
then understand the 
nature of the mechan- 
ism. Look back at 
Fig. B in No. 9, and 
you will there observe 
that all the parts in the 
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minuteness of these hard, sharp weapons, 
strong enough to pierce the tough hide of a 
horse, yet so small that if represented on the 
same scale as the insect itself, you would fail 
to perceive them. 

Is it not marvellous, too, that the same 
set of organs about the mouth, which we saw 
employed by the wasp 
for cutting paper from 
wood, and by the ant 
for the varied functions 
of civilized ant - life, 
should be capable of 
modification in the but- 
terfly into a sucker for 
honey, and in the gad- 
fly into a _ cunning 
mechanism for piercing 
thick hides and feed- 
ing on the life - blood 
of superior animals ? 
Nature, it seems, is 
sparing of ground-plan, 
but strangely lavish of 
minor modifications. 








mosquito answer to 
those in the gadfly. 
The long upper sheath 
is the upper lip: then 
come the lancets, the lappers, and the tongue, 
and last of all, the lower lip. 

In No. 12, which is still more highly 
magnified, we have the essential parts of the 
blood-sucking apparatus made quite clear for 
us. Here LBR is the tip of the labrum, or 
upper lip, forming the front of the groove or 
sheath in which the lances work. Its end is 
blunt, so as to enable it to be pressed close 
against the minute hole formed by the lances. 
MD is the sharp tip of one of the two lances, 
with its serrated or saw-like cutting edge ; 
this is the organ that does the serious work 
of imperceptibly piercing the skin and the 
tissues beneath it. MX is the tip of one of 
the maxillz, or blood-lappers, which suck or lap 
up the blood from the wound after the lances 
have opened it. I need hardly call your 
attention to the extraordinary delicacy and 
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She will take a single 
set of organs, inherited 
from some early com- 
mon ancestor, and keep 
them true in the main through infinite 
varieties ; but as habits alter in one species 
or another, she will adapt one of these 
sets to one piece of work and another 
to a second wholly unlike it. While she 
preserves throughout the similarity due 
to a common origin, she will vary in- 
finitely the details and the minor structures 
so as to make them apply to the most diverse 
functions. Nothing shows this truth more 
beautifully, and more variously, than the 
mouths of insects ; and though the names by 
which we call the different parts are, I will 
admit, somewhat harsh and technical, I feel 
sure that anybody who once masters their 
meaning cannot fail to be delighted by the 
endless modifications by which a few small 
instruments are made to fit an ever-increasing 
and infinite diversity of circumstances. 











From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 
XLII. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


WHEN thehistory of theinfluence 
of the Home Rule movement on 
the fortunes of the Liberal Party 
comes to be written the world 
will learn how, at a_ particular 
juncture, the riven party came near to closing 
up its ranks. Between the introduction of 
the Bill in the Session of 1886 and its second 
reading, negotiations went forward with the 
object of bringing back Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and other life-long Liberals 
to the fold from which they had strayed. An 
active politician who holds prominent place 
on the Front Bench below the gangway on 
the Liberal side was the principal mover in 
the work. His benevolent labours were 
rewarded by 
what looked like 
certainty of 
success. He felt 
himself author- 
ized to convey 
to Mr. Chamber- 
lain a_ definite 
undertaking 
which he under- 

stood had been we NS 
accepted by Mr. * i 
Gladstone. It 
was to the effect 
that in moving 
the second read- 
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ing of the Bill, “STRAVED FROM THE FOLD." 


Mr. Gladstone 

would announce the intention of the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the measure after its prin- 
ciple had been affirmed in the division lobby, 
bringing in another Bill in the following 
Session. 

In the new measure the views of the 
Liberal Unionists would be met on certain 
puints, notably the retention of Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster. On receiving this 
assurance Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and their following would vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, and the threatened 
split in the Liberal party would be abandoned. 

So precise was the understanding that 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
nominated an able member for a Scotch 
constituency to make the first signal of 
renewed friendship. He was to follow Mr. 
Gladstone, and was commissioned to an- 
nounce that, in the altered circumstances 
presented by the speech, he, for one, did not 
see any reasons why good Liberals should 
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stand apart from their old companions-in 

arms. In due course, Mr. Chamberlain was 
to rise and complete the truce. 

This was the programme of the 

evening, as arranged, when on 

the 7th of April, 1886, Mr. 

Gladstone rose to move the 

second reading of his Bill. The 

conspirators—a late Speaker admitted the 

word to be Parliamentary—seated above and 

below the gangway, listened attentively to 

Mr. Gladstone’s opening sentences, prepared, 

presently, to play their several innocent parts. 

The Premier went on and on. The minutes 

passed, and among those in the plot marvel 

grew that the concerted signal was so long 

delayed. At the 

end of an hour 

and a half Mr. 

Gladstone re- 

sumed his seat, 

not having said 

a single word in 

the direction 

expected. The 

active politician 

below the gang- 

way sat gnashing 

his teeth. The 

Scotch member 

of the Liberal 

Unionist camp 

, designated to 

hold out the 

olive branch was instructed to keep his seat. 

Thus the precious opportunity, the seizing of 

which would have meant so much to the 

Liberal Party, and eventually to Ireland, sped. 

For this branch of the narrative I can 

personally vouch. How so carefully con- 

trived, and for Mr. Gladstone so enticing, a 

manceuvre failed is a matter of conjecture. 

It was believed by the active politician below 

the gangway, and his Liberal Unionist 

correspondents above it, that the Irish mem- 

bers, getting wind of what was to the fore, 

waited upon Mr. Gladstone and delivered 

their ultimatum. ‘They would have the Bill 

as described on its introduction. The Bill, 

the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 

Otherwise they would march into implacable 

opposition to the Liberal Government. 

Placed between two fires, having to weigh 

the advantages of recalling his mutinous 

followers or losing the Irish vote, Mr. Glad- 

stone decided upon sticking to his Bill, and, 
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as it turned out, losing 
all. 

It is easy to be wise 
after the event, and 
everyone, not excepting 
Mr. Gladstone, had early 
occasion to perceive how 
fatal and irrevocable was 
the error committed on 
this memorable day. 
Had the Premier fol- 
lowed the lines laid 
down for him, under- 
stood to have been 
accepted by him, the 
history of England dur- 
ing the last twelve years 
would have greatly 
varied in the writing. 
The advance- 
ment of Lord 
Halsbury to 
the status of 
an Earl was succeeded 
by a rumour that the event was preliminary to 
his retirement from the Woolsack. Up to the 
present time of writing no sign in that direction 
has been made, his lordship still lending the 
grace and dignity of his presence to the 
House of Lords. It cannot be said by the 
boldest flatterer that Sir Hardinge Giffard’s 
advancement to the Woolsack was due 
entirely, or to any extent appreciably, to 
his success whether in the Commons or 
in the Lords. The former was necessarily 
the stepping-stone to his high preferment. 
But he never made his mark in debate. It 
is therefore well to know, and to me par- 
ticularly pleasant to record, the 
opinion of those brought in con- 
tact with him in his _ judicial 
capacity—that Lord Halsbury is 
supremely capable as a judge. 

The first time I was 
privileged to look 
upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor and hear him 
speak dates back some 
thirty years. At that 
time I was trying my ’prentice 
hand on a country newspaper, and 
had been deputed to report the 
proceedings taken before the 
Shropshire magistrates against 
Governor Eyre, in the matter of 
what were known as the Jamaica 
massacres. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
afterwards raised to the judicial 
Bench, prosecuted ex - Governor 
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“Is THIS JUSTICE?” 


Eyre, who was defended by 


upon which the eyes of the 
civilized world were fixed, 
took place in a little court- 
room in the sleepy town 
of Market Drayton. 
The chairman of the 
Bench of magistrates 
was Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, for years member 
for South Shropshire, 
who has bequeathed to 
the present House the 
member for the Oswes- 
try Division of the 
county. 

Mr. Giffard threw 
himself into the de- 
fence with an energy 
not to be accounted 
for by the fee marked 
on his brief. The 
case was one in which 
political partisanship was deeply engaged, the 
Conservatives backing up Governor Eyre in 
his vindication of what in later times, in a 
nearer island, came to be known as Law and 
Order, whilst Liberals, especially the more 
advanced section, strenuously called for the 
Governor’s conviction on a criminal charge. 
Mr. Giffard, though preaching to the con- 
verted, addressed Sir Baldwin Leighton and 
his fellow-magistrates at merciless length. I 
remember how at one point, having pictured 
Governor Eyre protecting the lives intrusted 
to him by the Queen from fiendish outrage, 
barbarity, and lust, the learned counsel 
passionately asked whether for 
doing that the Governor was to 
be persecuted to death. ‘Good 
God !” he cried, “is this justice?” 
and answered his question by 
bursting into tears. 

It was a touching episode, a 
little marred by Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton’s naiveté. Slowly recovering 
from the depth of his emotion, the 
learned counsel apologized for his 
weakness. ‘Oh, don’t mention 
it,” said Sir Baldwin; “but will 
you be much longer? Because, if 
you will, we had better go to 
lunch now.” 

The ludicrousness of the con- 
trast—a sturdy Queen’s Counsel 
in tears, and a prim Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions thinking of his 
luncheon—spoiled the effect of an 
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otherwise powerful passage. The remark was 
made with such chilling artlessness that Mr. 
Giffard, drying his eyes and resuming his 
natural voice, went out with the crowd to 
luncheon. 

Eleven years elapsed before I 
saw Hardinge Giffard again. It 
was in the spring of 1877, when 
the defender of Governor Eyre, 
having been made Solicitor-General in Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government, came to be sworn in. 
He had a hard tussle before being privileged 
to cross the bar. For 
the preceding eighteen 
months he went about 
from place to place 
wherever vacancies 
occurred, looking for 
a seat. Defeated in 
succession at Cardiff, 
Launceston, and 
Horsham, a_ second 
vacancy occurring in 
the Cornish borough, 
he stood again and 


A DEADLY 
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Arrived at the table, Sir Erskine May, then 
Clerk of the House, made the customary 
demand for the return to the writ. Sir 
Hardinge Giffard forthwith, amid a scene of 
uproarious merriment, proceeded to search 
for it. First of all he attacked his breast 
coat-pocket, which proved to be bulging with 
letters and documents of various kinds. ‘These 
he spread on the table, littering it as if a 
mail-bag had accidentally burst on the 
premises. Not finding the 
return there, he dived into 
his coat-tail pockets on either 
side, the merriment of a 
crowded House rising at 
sight of his perturbed face 
and hurried gestures. The 
document was not to be 
found among the papers that 
filled his coat-tail pockets, 
in quantity excelled only by 
the stuffing at his breast. 
Having got to the end of 
the tether, the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral stood helpless at the table, 
looking at the inexorable Clerk, who made 
no advance towards administering the oath 
pending the production of the return to the 
writ. Sir William Dyke, Ministerial Whip, 
who had brought up the new member, struck 
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got in by a_ small 
majority. 
Ill-luck pursued 
him over the threshold of the House. 
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by a happy thought, bolted down the floor of 
the House, and, reconnoitring the seat below 
the gallery the new member had occupied 
before being called to the table, found the 
missing document quietly reposing in the 
Solicitor-General’s hat. He brought it up 
and, amid cheering as wild as if he had won 
the Victoria Cross, the member for Launceston 
was sworn in. 

Politics apart, it is unquestion- 
ably pleasing to the public mind 
that Mr. Gladstone should close 
his long and illustrious career a 
plain citizen as he began it. To many “ Mr. 
Disraeli” is a more illustrious style than is 
the “ Earl of Beacons- 
field.” It seemed 
somehow natural that 
the author of “ Con- 
ingsby,” and of that 
Ye—e less-known but even 
more remarkable 
work, “Early Letters 
to His Sister,” should, 
when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, place a 
coronet on his own 
brow. Mr. Gladstone, 
following early exemplars, Mr. Canning and 
Sir Robert Peel, is content to be known 
amongst men by the simple name of his 
fathers. Peel, it is true, had the title of a 
baronet, but that was not his fault or his 
seekinz, being part of the family heredita- 
ments. Mr. Gladstone’s father also was a 
baronet, but the title descended over his 
head, and no accident marred the majestic 
simplicity of his plain “ Mr.” 

Had he pleased, he might at any time during 
the past quarter of a century 
have taken rank as a peer. 
Happily, all his instincts and 
impulses have been opposed 
to submission to that form of 
mediocrity. But there is one 
rank and title, the supremest 
open to a commoner, which 
Mr. Gladstone might accept 
without derogation. The 
style of a Knight of the 
Garter would, as far as 
common speech and ordinary 
address are concerned, 
slightly vary the proud sim- 
plicity of the style he has borne since he went 
to the University. The Order is encumbered 
with surplusage in the way of foreign Royalty, 
but it is the highest guerdon of the class 
open to an Englishman, and has always been 
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reckoned as a prize of distinguished political 
services. Of Knights of the Garter who 
have fought by the side of or in front of Mr. 
Gladstone during the last sixty years are, 
mentioning them in the order of their 
investment, Earl Spencer, Earl Cowper, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Kimberley, 
the Duke of Rutland, Lord Cadogan, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Lansdowne, and the Earl of Derby. Of 
this list Mr. Gladstone has of his personal 
initiative made Knights of six. 

The noblest Knight of all is not named 
upon the roll. Grant- 
ing the existence of a 
strong and widely- 
spread popular feeling 
of satisfaction that Mr. 
Gladstone, springing 
from the ranks of the 
people, has, like the 
Shunamite woman, 
been content, in despite 
of titular rank, to dwell 
among them, I believe 
‘few events would 
cause such a thrill of 
national satisfaction as the announcement 
that, under gentle pressure from Lord Salis- 
bury, Mr. Gladstone had accepted the 
Garter. 

Who will write the Life of Mr. 


THE : ‘ 
: Gladstone when the time comes 
GLADSTONE ¢- the stupendous task to be 
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MEMOIRS. I 


undertaken ? Mr. John Morley’s 
name is sometimes mentioned in connection 
with the work. But I have the best reason 
to know that he has never contemplated 
undertaking it. It seems too big a thing to 
be approached single-handed. Fairly to 
grapple with the task would require the 
combined effort of a syndicate of skilled 
writers. The amount of material is even 
greater than may be surmised from out- 
side contemplation of Mr Gladstone’s long 
and always busy life. I have heard on 
high authority that he has preserved for 
more than sixty years all papers and corre- 
spondence that might properly serve the 
purposes of a memoir. They are stored in a 
fireproof room at Hawarden— in what precise 
order was indicated by an incident that 
happened a few years ago. Reference was 
made in Mr. Gladstone’s presence to an 
episode in the life of Cardinal Newman. He 
remembered that his old friend had, half a 
century earlier, written him a letter bearing 
on the very point. He undertook to find it, 
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and did so, apparently without any trouble. 
It was dated 1843. 

Talking about the writing of memoirs, Mr. 
Gladstone once emphatically expressed to me 
the opinion that the publication of a memoir, 
to be a full success, should promptly follow 
on the death of the subject. He did not 
cite the case, but there is a_ well-known 
instance in support of his argument. For 
more than half a century the world had 
to wait for publication of the correspondence 
of Talleyrand. When at length it came out 
it fell as flat as if the letter-writer had been a 
grocer at Autun or a tailor in Paris. 

It is now 
MR. Certain that 
DISRAELI. Disraeli’s 
Life, if ever 
published, will have to 
run the risk of failure 
by reason of delay. 
Lord Rowton will cer- 
tainly never undertake 
accomplishment of the 
task left to his discre- 
tion by his friend and 
leader. No one else 
has access to the 
papers—and there are boxes full of them 
—without whose assistance it would be im- 
possible to accomplish the work. This is 
rather hard on the present generation, who 
must needs forego the pleasure of reading 
what should be one of the most fascinating 
books of the century. 
On the death of Mr. Villiers, the 
Times made haste to proclaim 
Mr. W. B. Beach, member for 
the Andover Division of Hants, 
successor to the honoured posi- 
tion of Father of the House of Commons. 
That is a conclusion of the matter not likely 
to be accepted with unanimous consent. 
The Father of the House is, by a rare com- 
bination of claims, Sir John Mowbray, 
member for Oxford University. Returned 
for Durham in 1853, he has continuously sat 
in Parliament four years longer than Mr. 
Beach, who came in as member for North 
Hants in 1857. Sir John has sat in eleven 
Parliaments against Mr. Beach’s ten. He 
has, in this comparison, all to himself the 
honour of having been a Privy Councillor for 
forty years. He has held office under three 
Administrations, Lord Derby being his chief 
in 1858 and ’66, Mr. Disraeli in 1868. For 
twenty-four years he has acted as Chairman 
of the Committee on Standing Orders and 
of the Committee of Selection. That is a 
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record unique in the present Parliament, and 
it has been carried through with steady 
acquisition of personal popularity almost 
as rare. 

It is presumable that the judgment of the 
Times has gone against Sir John Mowbray on 
the ground that he has not during his long 
membership represented the same _ con- 
stituency. Entering the House as member 
for Durham, he, in 1868, transferred his services 
to Alma Mater, a safe and 
honourable’ seat he retains to 
this day. It is quite true that 
Mr. Villiers and his predecessor, 
Mr. ‘Talbot, uninterruptedly 
held their several seats at the 
time they came into succession 
to the Fathership. But I am 
not aware of any definite ruling 
on that point. If there were 
such Mr. Beach would be dis- 
qualified, for, coming into the 
House in 1857 as member for 
North Hants, he now sits, and 
has sat since 1875, as member 
for the Andover Division of 
the county. 

Whilst nothing is 

PERES said in the written 
POSSIBLES. Or unwritten law 

about the Father of 
the House necessarily having 
sat uninterruptedly for the same 
constituency, it is required that 
he shall have continuously sat 
in the House from the date at 
which his claim commences. It was this rule 
that placed Mr. Gladstone out of court. First 
elected for Newark in 1832, he would have 
taken precedence of Mr. Villiers in the 
honourable rank but for the hiatus of some 
eighteen months in his Parliamentary career 
which followed on his leaving Newark on his 
way to Oxford University. This gave Mr. 
Villiers his chance, though the date of his 
entering the House is three years later than 
that of Mr. Gladstone. 

In the present House, Sir John Mowbray 
is the only relic of the Parliament of 1852 
the course of Time has left to Westminster. 
Recent deaths and retirements removed 
several well-known members who otherwise 
would, on the death of Mr. Villiers, have 
come in competition for the Fathership. Of 
these are Sir Charles Foster, Sir Rainald 
Knightly, Sir Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Whit- 
bread, who all sat in the Parliament of 1852. 

One thinks with kindly recognition of what 
a pathetic figure-head of a Father Sir Charles 
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Foster would have made, wandering about 
corridors and lobbies in search of the hat he, 
through a long and honourable career, 
persistently mislaid. 

To the full success of a Ministry a 

variety of quality in its constituent 

parts contributes. The more 

' varied the basis the brighter the 
cee » prospect of prosperity. In Her 

FLANDERS. rear . 

Majesty’s present Government 
not the least distinguished, or 
least popular, Cabinet Minister 
is said to be gifted with an 
accomplishment that would ° 
have obtained for him brevet 
rank with our Army in Flan- 
ders. To look at him seated 
on the Treasury Bench, to hear 
him addressing the House, 
above all to watch him repair- 
ing to his parish church on 
peaceful Sabbath mornings, no 
one would suspect this par- 
ticular accomplishment. I 
should say I have no personal 
acquaintance with it, but I have 
heard the fact stated by so many 
intimates of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that I fear there is some 
foundation for the assertion. 

It certainly receives confirma- 
tion from the recent experience 
of a member of the Ministerial 
rank-and-file. A short time ago 
there was some ruffle of dis- 
content in the well-drilled ranks 

immediately behind the Treasury Bench. 
This esteemed member, an eminent solicitor, 
a severe church-goer, who is accustomed to 
fancy himself in debate, and to estimate at 
its proper value the position of a member 
representing a populous centre of industry, 
volunteered to bring the matter personally 
under the notice of the Cabinet. The 
particular member of that august body 
selected for the confidence was the right 
honourable gentleman whose name _ wild 
horses will not drag from me. It was agreed 
that, whilst the Minister should not be troubled 
with the attendance of a deputation, half-a- 
dozen of the malcontents should accompany 
their spokesman to the door of his private 
room, remaining in the corridor whilst the 
interview took place. 

The spokesman bravely marched into the 
room, pride in his port, his attitude being 
perhaps generously tempered by consideration 
of the pain he was about to give an esteemed 
Leader. His fellow-conspirators began to 
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stroll up and down the lobby 
expectant of having to wait 
some time whilst the matter 
at issue was being discussed 
between their spokesman and 
the Minister. In a surprisingly 
short time their representa- 
tive issued from the Minister’s 
door with a scared look on 
his expressive visage. 

“Well?” said the deputa- 
tion, eagerly. 

“Well,” replied the spokes- 
man, with a pathetic break in 
his voice. “I don’t think 
I’ve been very well treated 
by either side since I entered 
the House of Commons. But 
I was never before called a 
d d canting attorney.” 

Writing last Ses- 

FAMILY sion about the 

LIKENESS. Cecil family I mentioned that a 
Royal Academician, a famous 
portrait painter, had asked me if I noticed 
the strong facial resemblance between the 
Marquis of Salisbury and his nephew, the 
Leader of the House of Commons. I con- 
fessed I did not, whereupon the R.A., 
expatiating on the subject, pointed out some 
minute details in support of his view. 

On this subject a correspondent writes 
from Belfast : “I am interested to hear that 
the likeness between Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour has at last been noticed. Only once 
have I been able to get anyone to see it. 
Going with some friends through 
one of the Oxford Colleges 
(University, I think), we came 
on a full-length portrait of Lord 
Salisbury, taken at a time when 
he was a much younger and a 
thinner man. The likeness 
between uncle and nephew here 
becomes very striking. Should 
Mr. Balfour ever get fat and 
grow a beard, it will be appa- 
rent to all.” 

The prospect of the lithe and 
graceful Prince Arthur thus 
disguised makes the flesh creep. But all 
things are possible in a changing world. 

In addition to Mr. Villiers’, 

OSBORNE another familiar face vanished 

MORGAN. during the recess from House 

and Lobby is that of Osborne 
Morgan. Returned for Denbighshire at 
the historic General Election of 1868, 
he had come to rank amongst the oldest 
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members Only a year ago 
he sent me a list of members 
sitting in the present House 
of Commons who also had 
seats in the House that dis- 
established the Irish Church 
and brought in the first Irish 
Land Bill. I forget the 
precise number, but it was 
startlingly small. 

Like Sir Frank Lockwood, 
but for other reasons, Osborne 
Morgan did not fulfil expec- 
tation reasonably entertained 
of his Parliamentary success. 
Early in the fifties he went to 
the Bar, having gained a 
brilliant reputation and 
several scholarships at his 
University. Like Mr. Glad- 
stone, he to the last, amid 
whatever pressure of modern 
daily life, preserved ever fresh his touch with 
the classics. ‘Trained in law, fed from the 
fount of literature (ancient and modern), 
gifted with fluent speech that sometimes 
surged in flood of real eloquence, he was just 
the man who might be counted upon to 
captivate the House of Commons. The 
melancholy fact is, that when he rose he 
emptied it. 

His conspicuous failings as he stood at 
the table were lack of humour and a style of 
elocution fatally reminiscent of the uninspired 
curate in fine frenzy preaching. Yet, when he 
spoke from the platform he was a real force. 
Mr. Gladstone, accustomed to 
his failures in the House of 
Commons, spoke in_ private 
with unqualified admiration of 
a speech he chanced to hear 
him deliver at a crowded poli- 
tical meeting in North Wales. 
This dual character Osborne 
Morgan shared in common 
with the counsellor of Kings, 
the sustainer of Sultans, who 
represents one of the divisions 
of Sheffield. The House of 
Commons insists on making 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett a butt, and in 
regarding him as a bore. Inasmuch as his 
advocacy of any particular question has 
effect upon this uncompromisingly critical 
audience, it is hurtful rather than helpful to 
his client. Yet I have heard upon competent 
authority that on the platform, even faced by 
hard-headed Yorkshiremen, “Silomo” is a 
really effective speaker. 
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yUDGE The vera gave 
apvocate- 2% orthodox name 
onianen © the sickness of 
which Osborne 
Morgan died. What really 
killed him was disappointment 
suffered when, in August, 1892, 
Mr. Gladstone formed his last 
Administration. I do not know 
what he expected, but he was 
certainly mortally offended 
when offered his old post of 
Judge Advocate-General, even 
though it was considerately 
gilded with a baronetcy. He 
hotly declined the office, and 
when Mr. Gladstone, with 
patient benignity, pressed the 
baronetcy upon him, he would 
have none of it. It was only 
after the lapse of several days, 
when his ruffled plumage had 
been smoothed down by the 
friendly hands of two of his 
old colleagues, that he accepted the friendly 
offer. A warm-hearted, kindly-natured, hot- 
headed Welshman, those best liked Osborne 
Morgan who knew him best. He combined 
in his person in fullest measure the attributes 
of a scholar and a gentleman. 
Though, as is admitted, Osborne 


“G.o. M.” Morgan was not conspicuous for 


a sense of humour, he found 
grim enjoyment in recital of a true story. 
Travelling up to London one early spring 
day to resume his Parliamentary duties, he 
was conscious of a certain pride in a new 
portmanteau to which he had treated himself. 
It was fine and large, and carried in bold 
relief his initials 
—G.O. M. On 
arriving at Pad- 
dington, he found 
his prized posses- 
sion had been 
subjected to an 
outrage compara- 
ble only with the 
Bulgarian _atroci- 
ties which at the 
time Mr. Glad- 
stone was de- 
nouncing with 
flaming eloquence. 
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Some patriot Jingo, seeing the 
initials, and confusedly asso- 
ciating them with the Grand 
Old Man, had whipped out 
his knife and cut away from 
the unoffending portmanteau 
the hateful letters. 
In the February 
Number I told a 
story current at 
Folkestone, 
cherishing a retort 
alleged to have been flashed 
upon Baron de Worms when 
addressing a political meeting 
in that town. Lord Pirbright 
writes to say that as far as he 
is concerned the story is with- 
out foundation. I should be 
sorry to have hurt the feelings 
of an old personal friend, and 
gy am glad of the opportunity, 
delayed only by the prolonged 
process of printing a month’s 
issue of the Magazine, to give prominence 
to his disclaimer. At the same time I must 
point out that I avowedly did no more than 
report a tradition current in Folkestone. In 
proof of its existence I quote the following 
from the Folkestone Chronicle of the 5th of 
February :— 


THE 
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Mr. Lucy’s little tale is correct in the main, but the 
meeting alluded to had nothing to do with an election, 
as no contest was anticipated, or took place, in 1892. 
At the same meeting there was some consternation 
because a resident, of an eccentric turn of mind, 
attended the meeting in full uniform as a German 
soldier, and ascended the platform. This somewhat 
offensive action gave rise to some remarks as to the 
Baron’s alleged foreign extraction, and caused the 

present Lord Pir- 
bright to declare 
that he was an 
Englishman. The 
meeting altogether 
was a pretty stormy 
one. 

This is apparently 
written by an ear- 
witness. But as 
Lord Pirbright has 
no recollection of 
the incident, the 
Folkestone folk 
are obviously in 
error. 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 


THE QUEEN OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

ILHELMINA OF 
1 NASSAU, the 
y youthful Queen of 
) the Netherlands, 
will, in September of 
this year, be formally crowned 
with great pomp and mag- 


to see in many of the towns 
of her country. Our portrait, 
at the age of 12, shows 
this coiffure to be exceedingly 
becoming, and we conse- 
quently do not wonder much 
\ at the Queen’s liking for 
§)| this humble head-dress. 























at 


AGE 12 MONTHS, 
From a Photo 
graph. 


AGE To. 
Froma past 





From a] AGE 2. (Photograph. 


nificence. This charming young lady AGE 12, 
who, by the way, has already displayed "m4 Photo. 
considerable power of will, has been edu- , 














rh) 4 \ t 
Ld \ Y i \\ 


From a) AGE 6. [Photograph \ \ t 
. cated to feel herself a true Dutch woman, and i \\y i Seah ~ 
sometimes puts on the quaint, old-fashioned \\ iw Ree XS AN 


— : . AY eat 

dresses of the provincial farmers’ wives, with Nae A AN \ 

4 their quaint frontlets or lace caps so wonderful From a Photo. by} PRESENT Day. (La Haye, Kameke. 
Vol. xv.—62. 
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From a Photo. by Nadar, Paris. 





AGE 22. 
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AGE 3 
From a Photo, by M. J. de Mouxy, Regent Street 


LORD BREADALBANE. 

Born 1851. 
SSAVIN CAMPBELL, K.S., P.C., 
Ea. ].P., first Marquis of Breadalbane, 


Earl of Holland, Viscount of Tay 
| and Paintland, Lord Glenorchy, 








AGE 12. 

From a Photo. by Lucas Bros., Regent's Park. 
Benederaloch, Ormelie, and Weik, Major of 
the sth Battalion Black Watch, and Brigadier- 
General of the Royal Company of Archers, 





AGE 38. 
From a Photograph. 





is one of the wealthiest 
and most influential of 
Scottish peers. He owns 
about 439,coo acres of 







AGE 28. 





From a Photo. by Barraud & Jerrard 


land, to which he suc- 
ceeded in 1871. He was 
Lord Steward of Her 
Majesty’s Household 
during the last Adminis- 
tration, and has held 
other influential posi- 


- tions with great credit. 


From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. (Bassano 
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MME RAT nT 


UN AN iH) 
Hy 


Ml) 





(Daguerreotype. 





AGE 4. 


WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. 
Born 1846. 


R. HOLE’S first claim to dis- 
tinction is perhaps chiefly due to 
his power as an etcher, in which 
art he certainly has taken a fore- 
most place. The only child of 
Richard Hole, M.D., he was born in Salis- 
bury. On the death of his father, from 
cholera, in 1849, he was taken to Edinburgh 
and educated at the Academy and University 





AGE 16. 
From a ’hoto. by Ross & Thomson, Edinburgh. 


of that town. In 1874, Mr. Hole was appren- 
ticed to a firm of civil engineers. After four 
years he took a trip to Italy, and developed 
latent artistic instincts in the congenial studio 
atmosphere of Rome. He abandoned engi- 





neering for art, and learned under Cameron 
and Chalmers at the school of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Mr. Hole was elected 
Associate of that body in 1878, and full 
Academician in 1889. He is also a member 
of the Royal Scottish Water Colour Society 
and of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers. 
Among his principal pictures are “The 
Evening of Culloden,” 1880; “ Prince 
Charlie’s Parliament,” 1881 ; and “‘ The Fill 





From a Photo. by] [J. Moffat, Edinburgh. 


AGE 30. 


of the Boats,” 1883. His etchings are of 
course numerous, but “Mill on the Yare,” 
after Crome, 1888; “ He is Coming,” after 
Mattys Mario, 1889 ; and “ The Lawyers,” after 
J. F. Millet, 1890, are perhaps the best known. 












[W. Orooke, Edinburgh, 


From @ Photo. by) "PRESENT DAY. 
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LEWIS CARROLL. 
(CHARLES Lutwipce Dopcson.) 


Born 1832. 





From a) AGE 8. (Silhouette. 


E have pleasure in referring our 
readers’ special attention to an 
fx extremely interesting memoir of 
Mey Lewis Carroll. It is written, 

in the author’s words, “from a 
child-friend’s point of view,” and is, there- 








iM ) 





From a] AGE 25. ( Photograph. 








fore, perhaps made doubly acceptable to 
those who have loved and respected him 
as a man and a friend, and to those 
who have known him only as_ Lewis 
Carroll it will be found equally interesting. 





MAGAZINE. 


There is no doubt that the reminiscences 
given by Miss Hatch are unique, inasmuch 
as they throw considerable new light on the 
private life of one whose name has become 
famous as the author of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “Through the Looking Glass,” and 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” Besides these, 





From a) AGE 49. [ Photograph. 


perhaps the best known, Mr. Dodgson pro- 
duced some mathematical text- books of 
considerable value, of which “ Euclid and 
His Modern Rivals,” done in 1879, and 
“A Tangled Tale,” done in 1886, combine 
humour and science in a very remarkable 
manner. 








AGE 66, 
From a Photo. by W. Shaweross, Guildford, 

















“ Tewts Carroll.” 


(CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON.) 


By BEATRICE 


LUTWIDGE DODGSON 
died at Guildford on January 
14th, 1898. When that sad 
announcement was made to 
the world on the morning of 
the 15th, hundreds of childrerr knew and felt 
that they had lost a friend; not only those 
to whom Mr. Dodgson had been a living 

















CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON (THE LATEST PORTRAIT). 
From a Photo. by Hilla & Saunders, Oxford. 


personal reality, but also the countless 
number in different parts of the world who 
knew him as “ Lewis Carroll,” the author of 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” 

The world at large will think of him merely 
in the latter connection, as the writer of those 
inimitable books of wit and humour. Others 
will call to mind the somewhat prim college 
don, the hard-working mathematician, living 
in retirement in his corner of Tom Quad, 
Christ Church. But those of us who knew 
him best remember him as the kind and 
loving friend, who contributed so much to 
the happiness of our lives, and whom we shall 
truly mourn as one of the best of men. 

Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, the son of 
the Rev. Charles Dodgson, Archdeacon of 





HATCH. 


Richmond, was born at Daresbury Parsonage, 
Cheshire, on January 27th, 1832 ; and it was 
there that he spent the first years of his 
childhood, afterwards removing to Croft 
Réctory, Yorkshire. He was a studious boy 
from his earliest years, yet to his three 


brothers and seven sisters Charles gave 
constant amusement by his witty and 
original remarks. It was to him that 


they looked for leadership in their youth- 
ful attempts at writing, and in the little 
private magazines which the children got up 
among themselves Charles would contribute 
by far the largest share, adorning the stories 
which he wrote with illustrations from his 
own pen. He was sent to school at Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire; from thence he went to 
Rugby, ard to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mathematics were then, as always, Mr. 
Dodgson’s chief study. In 1854 he took 
a first-class in that subject, and in 1855 he 
was appointed Mathematical Lecturer at 
Christ Church, which post he held till 1881. 
Several works were published by him on 
algebra, trigonometry, logic, etc., which are 

















ALICE LIDDELL—AS A BEGGAR-GIRL. 





“ 


(THE ORIGINAL OF “ ALice.”) 


From a Photo. by “ Lewis Carroll,” 
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res 


, : QM quilé dull and stupid for things & 


go on cn tha commen wey 

So she set to work, and very 
Seon fercehed off the cake 

7 e > e . ‘ 

"“Curcouser and curcouser " cned 
Alice, (she was %e surprised that she 
qucl forget how fo speak good English’) 
*new I'm apencng out like Ge largest 
telescope that ever was! Goodbye, 
feet '“( fer when she locked down 
at Aer feet, they Seemed almost 
out of sight, they were getting Se 
far off ) “oh , my poer lite fet, I 
wonder whe will put on your shoes 
and stocking? for you mew, dears? 
I'm sare I cant ! I shad bro great 
deal tee far off & bother myself about 
you must manage the best 


but I must be kind 













{ 
f 


Rveu < 
way you can— 


to them” thought Alice, “or perhaps 
they wont walk the way I want 
b 4° 9 Let me see: TU gue them 
anew pace of boots every Christmas 
And she went on planning 
> ty herself how she would manage 








REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL MS. OF r 

“ ALICE'S ADVENTURES. 
proof of his industry and originality. In 
1861 Mr. Dodgson was made a senior 
student (z.e., a fellow) of his college; and 
he remained at Christ Church in that 
capacity until his death. He had also been 
ordained deacon in the Church of England 
in the year 1861, but he never took priest’s 
orders. 

These are a few bare facts of Mr. Dodg- 
son’s history, which many will have read 
for themselves in the newspaper accounts. 
But it is from a “ child-friend’s ” point of 
view that I wish to make a sketch of him, 
and to show something of what the real 
man was—not as lecturer, mathematician, 
or college don, but as a friend. 

There are very many who could draw a 
similar picture of him, for never, surely, did 
any man make more friends among children 
than he did during the earlier and middle 
parts of his life. Latterly, however, he had 
not increased his acquaintance much, but 
the “ child-friends ” of past years were still 
honoured by the old title, even though 
childhood had long been left in the far 
distance. Boys did not share this honour, 


nor babies! They were only tolerated for 
their sisters’ sakes ; but girls, little and big, 


were admitted into friendship at once. Some- 
times on the sea-shore, sometimes in a railway 
carriage, the magnetic power began, and, in 
many cases, continued for life. It was im- 
possible for Mr. Dodgson to pass by the 
smallest opportunity of speaking to a child, 
and his winning manner gained the hearts, 
and generally the tongues, of all whom he met. 

It was this love for children, combined 
with his inventive faculty, that led him to 
tell that most original story which after- 
wards developed into “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” of world-wide fame. His audience 
consisted of the little daughters of Dean 
Liddell, who lived then in the opposite 
corner of the great quadrangle of Christ 
Church, and from one of them Mr. Dodgson 
borrowed the name to give to the heroine of 
those marvellous adventures. His friends 
begged him to write it down, and we may 
to-day see the published facsimile of the 
author’s original MS. with his own illustra- 
tions. In that volume also appears the 
“Easter Greeting to every child who loves 
‘ Alice’”—a letter written in the Easter of 
1876, which shows us a beautiful side of 
“ Lewis Carroll’s” mind. “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” in its present form was published in 


This time Alice wailtd quuetly antl 
it chor & peek aga. in afew minules 
the caterpillar took the hookah out of ef5 
mouth, amd got down off the mushroom, | 
and ¢rawled away enls the grass, merely 
remarking as if went "te top will make 
you grow taller, and the slalk will make 
you grew sheowir 

“The tep of what” the stalk of what 
thought Alcs. 

* Of the mushroom, sacd the caterpillar, 
just as ¢ che had asked + aloud, and 
in ancther moment it was out of sgh. 

Alice remained Looking Hhoushtfully | 
at the mushroom for a vhinute, and Gen 
picked _ carefully broke # in hwo, 

SS faking the stath 
in one hand, and 
the top in the other 
"Which does the 
etath do? she sad 
and nubiles @ 





-ment she falta 
violent blow on 
her cAcn s had 
struck her foot! 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL MS. OF 
“ ALICE'S ADVENTURES,” 














1865, and never has 
any book attained toa 
greater popularity. It 
was followed in 1872 
by “Through the Look- 
ing Glass,” which is as 
well known as its pre- 
decessor. In 1876 ap- 
peared the long poem 
(or rather “agony in 
eight fits’’), called 
“The Hunting of the 
Snark” — ‘‘snark”’ 
being, as he told us, the 
“ portmanteau - word ” 
for snail and shark. 

In other poetry he 
has given us “ Phantas- 
magoria ” and other 
poems (1870), among 
the best of which are 
**Hiawatha’s Photo- 
graphy” and “A Sea- 
Dirge”; and “ Rhyme 
and Reason,” which 
came out in 1883. Be- 
sides the puzzle-book 
of “Doublets,” the 
“Game of Logic,” and 
other small works, Mr. 
Dodgson enlarged a 
fairy story of his that 


“ZEWIS CARROLL.” 














REDUCED FACSIMILE OF “‘ LEWIS CARROLL’S” DRAWING 
OF THE ““GRYPHON AND THE MOCK TURTLE,” 
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had appeared in “Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine” in 
1867, as “ Bruno’s Re- 
venge,” into the two 
big volumes of “ Sylvie 
and Bruno,” which, in 
its double story, so 
curiously interwoven, 
contains such a mix- 
ture of the sublime and 
the ridiculous. The 
dedicatory verses at the 
beginning of some of 
these volumes are 
worth notice for the 
ingenious way in which 
he has worked in the 
name of the girl-friend 
to whom the book is 
inscribed. In those in 
“The Hunting of the 
Snark ” and in “Sylvie 
and Bruno” the first 
letter of each line, 
taken in succession, 
spell out the girl’s 
name ; and in the verse 
at the beginning of 
“Sylvie and Bruno, 
Concluded,” the result 
is obtained by taking the 
third \etter in each line. 





* LEWIS CARROLL’S” ROOM AT OXFORD, IN WHICH “ ALICE'S ADVENTURES” WAS WRITTEN, 
From a Photo. by Hille & Saunders, Oxford. 
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My Foret? “ad lar aK Coch 
| More pluck Veead - 
| Third. is Yar the plur ales? — 
ls plral- plurcl, J pretea® 
Jv. Acanwcely can te reckoned f 








My Mhewd egpays on 





Puzzles and problems of all sorts were 
a delight to Mr. Dodgson. Many a sleepless 
night was occupied 
by what he called a 
“ Pillow problem.” 
In fact, his mathe- 
matical mind seemed 
to be always at work 
on something of the 
kind, and he loved 
to discuss and argue 
a point connected 
with his logic if he 
could but find a 
willing listener. 
Sometimes while 
paying an afternoon 
call he would borrow | 
scraps of paper, and | 
leave neat little dia- | 
grams or word puz- 
zles to be worked | 

} 


Ay Whol ° J meed a Toile parr | 
Te poor Koon myriad jotases 

Vee menarche ond tk slave, man — 

A pracane Cam - 5 emer and a tan 


Of dark and saad, mazes 


Vt Plashig, Sy a flaking sade — 


Beg inning, end, and *nidalle 
Of af tha® Laman ar%& 74 made, 





out by his friends. 
“It may be inter- 
esting to some who 
do not know Mr. 
Dodgson’s poetical 
charade to see the 
accompanying 
verses, with two 










My Fink L gok aF avedem 
Secend tron revere a4 wise: 


he, Fil v2 apaine “or Se Se; 


Mh, Seeds age <a ended : 


TRo¥ newer Seren Co fad 
Torrens C CarcLisnieg trclerrclecl / 


rough drawings by himself. 
all Mr. Dodgson’s time had been given to 


F*: hy tay, 
e ewer, 





Of late years, 


his work on “Sym- 
bolic Logic,” of 
which Part I. was 
published in Febru- 
ary, 1896, and Parts 
II. and III. were 
still in process of 
completion when 
the unexpected end 
came. In his esti- 
mation, logic was a 
most important 
study for everyone. 
No pains were 
spared to make it 
clear and interesting 
to those who would 
but consent to learn 
of him, either in a 
class, that he begged 
to be allowed to 
hold in a school or 
college, or to a single 
individual girl, who 
showed the smallest 
inclination to profit 
by his instructions. 
He never spared 
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Three little maidens,weary of he Red 
Three pair of litt ears, listening : oo bly 
Three little hands, held out in readéness 

Por three little puzzles, very hard & guess — 

Three pair of little eyes, opened wonder- wide 

At three little scéssors lying side by side —— 

Three little mouths, iat Uanked an unknown friend 
For one little book Ae underlok & send — ‘I do it 
Tho’ whether they'lZ remember the friend, or book, or day, 
Por three little weeks, és more Chan JT can say. 








VERSE WRITTEN BY “ LEWIS CARROLL” IN A COPY OF “ ALICE’S ADVENTURES,” GIVEN TO 


THREE CHILD-FRIENDS, 


himself in any detail; everything was 
done in the neatest and most methodical 
manner. The arrangement of his papers, 


the classification of his photographs, the order 
of his books, the lists and registers that he 
kept about everything imayinable—all this 
betokened his well-ordered mind. 

There was a wonderful letter-register of his 
own invention, which not only recorded the 
names of his correspondents, and the dates 
of their letters, but which also summarized 
the contents of each communication, so that 
in a few seconds Mr. Dodgson could tell 
you what you had written to him about on 
a certain day in years gone by. 

The plan of this letter-register is explained 
by the inventor in his booklet called “ Eight 
or Nine Wise Words about Letter Writing,” 
which he published together with an “ Alice” 
Stamp-case in 1888. Let me give a few 
quotations from those “ Wise Words” :— 

“ Address and stamp the envelope.—‘ What ! 
Before writing the /e¢fer?’ Most certainly ; 
and I’ll tell you what will happen if you don’t. 
You will go on writing till the last moment, 
and, just in the middle of the last sentence, 
you will become aware that ‘time’s up!’ 
Then comes the hurried wind-up — the 
wiidly - scrawled signature — the hastily - 
fastened envelope, which comes open in the 
post-—the address a mere hieroglyphic—the 
horrible discovery that you’ve forgotten to 
replenish your stamp-case the frantic appeal 
to everyone in the house to lend you a stamp 
—the headlong rush to the post-office, arriving 
hot and gasping just after the box has closed 

and finally, a week afterwards, the return of 
the letter from the Dead Letter Office, 
marked ‘ Address illegible !’” 

Vol. xv.—63 
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“ Write legibly.— 
The average temper 
of the human race 
would be _percepti- 
swectened _ if 
everybody obeyed 
this rule! A great 
deal of the bad 
writing in the world 
comes simply from 
writing ‘00, guickly. 
Of course you reply, 
to save 
time.’ A very good 
object, no doubt : 
but what right have 
you to do it at your 
friend’s expense ? 
Isn’t Azs time as 
valuable as yours ? 
Years ago I used to receive letters from a 
friend—and very interesting letters, too— 
written in one of the most atrocious hands 
ever invented. It generally took me about a 
week to read one of his letters! I used to 
carry it about in my pocket, and take it out 
at leisure times, to puzzle over the riddles 
which composed it —holding it in different 
positions, and at different distances, till at 
last the meaning of some hopeless scrawl 
would flash upon me, when I at once wrote 
down the English under it; and, when 
several had been thus guessed, the context 
would help one with the others, till at last 
the whole series of hieroglyphics was de- 
ciphered. If a// one’s friends wrote like that, 
life would be entirely spent in reading their 
letters | ” 

“My Ninth Rule.—When you get to the 
end of a note-sheet, and find you have more 
to say, take another piece of paper—a whole 
sheet, or a scrap, as the case may demand ; 
but, whatever you do, don’t cross / Remember 
the old proverb, ‘ Cross-writing makes cross 
reading.’ ‘The o/d@ proverb?’ you say, 
inquiringly. ‘How old?’ Well, not so very 
ancient, I must confess. In fact, I’m afraid 
I invented it while writing this paragraph. 
Still, you know, ‘old’ is a comparative term. 
I think you would be guwéfe justified in 
addressing a chicken, just out of the shell, 
as ‘Old boy!’ when compared with another 
chicken, that was only half out!” 

Another register contained a list of every 
menu supplied to every guest who dined at 
Mr. Dodgson’s table! This sounds like the 
doing of an epicure, but Mr. Dodgson was 
not that—far from it. His dinners were 
simple enough, an] never of more than two 








_the board! And 
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CHILD-FRIENDS OF “ LEWIS CARROLL” IN FANCY COSTUME—“ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON.” 


From a Photo. by “ 


courses. But everything that he did must 
be done in the most perfect manner possible ; 
and the same care and attention would be 
given to other people’s affairs, if in any way 
he could assist or give them pleasure. If he 
took you up to London to see a play at the 
theatre, you were no sooner seated in the 
railway corriage than a game was produced 
from his bag, and all: occupants of the 
compartment were 
invited to join in 
playing a kind of 
‘“‘halma” or 
“draughts ” of his 
own invention, on 
the little wooden 
board that had 
been specially 
made at his design 
for railway use, 
with “men” war- 
ranted not to 
tumble down, be- 
cause they fitted 
into little holes in 


the rest of those 
happy days spent 
with him were re- 
markable for the 
consideration that 
was shown for your 


comfort and happi- 


“Photo. byl 





“ & BEGGAR-CHILD.” 


Lewis Carroll.” 


ness. If you went to see Mr. Dodgson in the 
morning you would find him, pen in hand, 
hard at work on neat packets of MS. care 
fully arranged round him on the table, but 
the pen would instantly be laid aside, and 
the most cheerful of smiles would welcome 
you in for a chat as long as you liked to stay. 
He was always full of interest, and generally 
had something fresh to show: an ingenious 
invention of his 
own for filing 
papers, or lighting 
gas, or boiling a 
kettle ! 

My earliest re- 
collections of Mr. 
I)odgson are con- 
nected with photo- 
graphy. He was 
very fond of this 
art at one time, 
though he had 


entirely given it 
up for many years 
latterly. He kept 


various costumes 
and “ properties ” 
with which to dress 
us up, and, of 
course, that added 
to the fun. What 
child would not 
thoroughly enjoy 
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M- Tike, Fae 


I met her jusl outside 

| Tom Gale, walking very stiffly, 
and zr think she wads trying & 
tind her way © my Tooms. So 

T sard 2 Why have You come 
here without Birdie® ”" Do she 
said “ Birdies Sone 9 And. Exni- 
why’s gone! And Madel rsn% 

kind to me!” And two littl 
waxy Téars came running down 
her cheeks. 

| Why, how stupid of me f 
Tye never Cold you who & was, 
au the Time ! Tt Was your new 

doll. IT was very Slad & see 








her, and. wa Bok her tb wey 
room, and pave her some Vesla 
mitihes ts eat , aad a cup of 








personating a Japanese, or a beggar-child, or 
a gipsy, or an Indian? Several of these are 
reproduced in this article. Some- 
times there were excursions 
on to the roof of the College, 
which was easily accessible from 
the windows of the studio. Or 
you might stand by your tall 
friend’s side in the tiny dark 
room, and watch him while he 
poured the contents of several 
little, .strong-smelling bottles on 
to the glass picture of yourself 
that looked so funny with its 
black face. And when you grew 
tired of this, there were many 
delights to be found in the cup- 
boards in the big room down- 
stairs. Musical boxes of different 
colours and different tunes, the 
dear old woolly bear that walked 
when he was wound up, toys, 
picture - books, and packets of 
photographs of other children 
who had also enjoyed these 
mornings of bliss. 

The following letter written to 
me in 1873, about a large wax 
doll that Mr. Dodgson had pre- 
sented to me, and which I had 
left behind me when I went on 





From a Photo. by) 
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a visit from home, is an interesting specimen. 
The first page is here reproduced in reduced 
facsimile. ‘“ Emily” and “ Mabel” were 
other dolls of mine, and known also by him, 
but though they have long since departed 
this life I need hardly say I still possess ¢he 
doll “ Alice” :— 

“My Dear Birpie,—I met her just out- 
side Tom Gate, walking very stiffly, and 
I think she was trying to find her way to 
my rooms. So I said ‘ Why have you come 
here without Birdie?’ So she said ‘ Birdie’s 
gone! And Emily’s gone! And Mabel isn’t 
kind to me!’ And two little waxy tears 
came running down her cheeks. 

“Why, how stupid of me! I’ve never told 
you who it was, all the time! It was your 
new doll. I was very glad to see her, and I 
took her to my room, and gave her some 
vesta matches to eat, and a cup of nice 
melted wax to drink, for the poor little thing 
was very hungry and thirsty after her long 
walk. So I said ‘Come and sit down by the 
fire, and let’s have a comfortable chat.’ ‘Oh, 
no! no/’ she said. ‘I’d much rather not! 
You know I do melt so very easily!’ And 
she made me take her quite to the other side 
of the room, where it was very cold: and 
then she sat on my knee, and fanned herself 
with a penwiper, because she said she was 
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afraid the end of her nose was beginning to 
melt. 

“* You've no idea how careful we have to 
be—we dolls,’ she said. ‘Why, there was a 
sister of mine—would you believe it? She 
went u") to the fire to warm her hands, and 
one of her hands dropped right off! There 
now!’ ‘Of course it dropped right off,’ I 
said, ‘ because it was the righ¢ hand’ ‘ And 
how do you know it was the right hand, 
Mister Carroll?’ the doll said. So I said, 
*I think it must have been the vig/¢ hand, 
because the other hand was //7.’ 

“The doll said ‘I sha’n’t laugh. It’s 
a very bad joke. Why, even a common 
wooden doll could make a better joke 
than that! And besides, they've made 
my mouth so stiff and hard, that I 
can’t laugh, if I try ever so much!’ ‘Don’t 
be cross about it,’ I said, ‘but tell me this : 
I'm going to give Birdie and the other 
children one photograph each, whichever 
they choose. Which do you think Birdie 
will choose ?’ ‘I don’t know,’ said the 
doll; ‘you’d better ask her!’ So I took 
her home in a hansom cab. Which would 
you like, do you think? Arthur as Cupid ? 
or Arthur and Wilfrid together? Or, you 
and Ethel as beggar children? or, Ethel 
standing on a box? or, one of yourself ? 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ Lewis CARROLL.” 

Mr. Dodgson’s chief form of entertaining 
during the last years of his life was giving 
dinner-parties. Do not misunderstand me, 
nor picture to yourself a long row of guests 
on. either side of a gaily-decorated table. 
Mr. Dodgson’s theory was that it was much 
more enjoyable to have your friends singly. 
Consequently these “ dinner-parties,” as he 


liked to call them, consisted almost always of 
one guest only, and that one a “ child-friend.” 
One of his charming and characteristic little 
notes, written in his clear writing, often on 
a half-sheet of note-paper and signed with 
the C.L.D. monogram, which, as seen in the 
facsimile, began at the wrong end, would 
arrive, containing an invitation, of which the 
following is a specimen :— 
“Ch. Ch. Nov. 21, ’96. 

“My Dear BeEeE,—The reason I have, for 
so long a time, not visited the hive, is a 
Jogical one, but is mot (as you might imagine) 
that I think there is no more honey in it! 
Will you come again to dine with me? Axny 
day would suit me, ard I would fetch you 
at 6.30. 

“ Ever your affectionate C. L. D.” 

Let us suppose that this invitation has been 
accepted, and come with me to see the rooms 
in Christ Church, where Mr. Dodgson has lived 
and worked for more than forty years. After 
turning in at the door of No. 7 staircase, and 
mounting a rather steep and winding stair, 
we find ourselves outside a heavy, black door, 
of somewhat prison-like appearance, over 
which is painted “ The Rev. C. L. Dodgson.” 
Then a passage, then a door with glass panels, 
and at last we reach the familiar room that 
we love so well. It is large and lofty, and 
extremely cheerful-looking. All round the 
walls are book-cases, and under them the 
cupboards of which I have spoken, and which 
we, even now, long to see opened, that they 
may pour out their treasures. 

Opposite to the big window, with its 
cushioned seat, is the fireplace ; and this is 
worthy of some notice on account of the 
lovely red tiles, which represent the story of 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” Over the 

mantelpiece hang 














1 three painted por- 
traits of child- 
friends, the one in 
the middle being 
a picture of a 
little girl in a 
blue coat and cap, 
who is carrying a 
pair of skates. But 
the room is a 
study, and not a 

| drawing-room, and 

| . the big tables and 
| the tall reading- 
| desks bear evi- 

dence to the 


(E-3} | genuine work that 
| is done there. A 




















“LEWIS CARROLL.” 


photograph of this room is reproduced on 
page 415. 

Mr. Dodgson seats his guest in a corner of 
the red sofa in front of the fireplace, and the 
few minutes before dinner are occupied with 
anecdotes about other “ child-friends,” small 
or grown up, or anything particular that has 
happened to himself, such as more applica- 
tions from interviewers, collectors of auto- 
graphs, and other persecutors, all of whom 
were a special abhorrence of his. The 
requests of such people were never granted. 
Mr. Dodgson had a great horror of being 
“lionized,” and ingeniously silenced his 
tormentors by represent- 
ing to them, indirectly, 
that “ Lewis Carroll,” the 
author of “ Alice,” and 
“Mr. Dodgson,” were 
two distinct persons. The 
latter had never put his 
name to any published 
work of fiction; and 
“ Lewis Carroll” was not 
to be found at Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Dinner is served ina 
smaller room, which is 
also filled with book- 
cases and books. But we 
will imagine the repast 
concluded, for those who 
have had the privilege of 
enjoying a College dinner 
need not to be told how 
excellent it is, and we 
must not rouse envy in 
those who have not ! 
The rest of the evening 
slips away very quickly, 
there is so much to be 
done, and to be shown. 
You may play a game— 


tures, lovely drawings of fairies, whom your 
host tells you “you can’t be sure don’t 
really exist.” Or you may have music, if you 


wish it, and Mr. Dodgson will himself 
perform. You look round (supposing you 


are a stranger) for the piano. There is none. 
But a large square box is brought forward, 
and this contains an organette. Another 
box holds the tunes, circular perforated 


cards, all carefully catalogued by their 
owner. One of the greatest favourites is 
“Santa Lucia,” and this will open the 





one of Mr. Dodgson’s : 
own invention—such as Photo. by) “ DOLLY VARDEN.” 
“Mish - Mash,” “ Land- 

rick,” or others; or you may see pic- 
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concert. The handle is affixed through a 
hole in the side of the box, and the green 
baize lining of the latter helps to modulate 
the sound. The picture of the author of 
“ Alice,” keenly enjoying every note, as he 
solemnly turns the handle, and raises or 
closes the lid of the box to vary the sound, is 
more worthy of your delight than the music 
itself. Never was there a more delightful 
host for a “ dinner-party,” or one who took 
such pains for your entertainment, fresh and 
interesting to the last. 

Sometimes I have spent an evening with 
Mr. Dodgson in conversation only. With all 
his humour he took a 
serious view of life, and 
had a very grave vein 
running through his 
mind. The simplicity 
of his faith, his deep 
reverence, and his child- 
like trust in the goodness 
of God were very striking. 
His look of surprise, and 
gentle reassurance to a 
girl who told him she 
was nervous when she 
travelled by rail, fearing 
an accident, come into 
my mind as I write. “ But 
surely you “rust God! Do 
you think He would let 
you come to harm? To 
be afraid is to distrust.” 
These and other similar 
words of his give us an 
insight into the pure and 
open mind, in whose 
clear waters Heaven’s 
sunshine could find an 
unsullied reflection. 

Mr. Dodgson did not 
often preach, yet, when 
he did, he had the power 
to impress and captivate 
his hearers. There was no 
need for him to write out a sermon. Full of 
earnestness in his subject, the words came 
without difficulty. Neither was there any 
danger of his wandering from the direct 
point, for before the eye of his orderly and 
logical mind, his subject would arise in the 
form of a diagram to be worked out point by 
point. And he has told me how, by keeping 
a seemingly real drawing of this before him 
as he looked straight in front of him from the 
pulpit, he kept his headings perfectly clear 
and distinct. 

For the last few years he lived a life of 
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great retirement, declining all invitations into 
society, and seldom associating with anyone, 
beyond dining in Hall. If you were very 
anxious to get him to come to your house on 
any particular day, the only chance was of 
to invite him, but only to inform him 
that you would be at-home.  Other- 
wise, he would say, “As you have invited 
me I cannot come, for I have made a rule to 
decline all invitations ; but I will come the 


next day.” However, his frequent informal 
calls more than made up for this. In former 
years he would sometimes consent to go to a 
“party,” if he was quite sure he was not to 
be “shown off,” or introduced to anyone as 
the “Author of ‘ Alice.” I must again 
quote from a note of his in answer to an 
invitation to tea :— 

“What an awful proposition! To drink 
tea from four to six would tax the constitution’ 
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even of a hardened tea-drinker. For me, 


who hardly ever touch it, it would probably 


be fatal.” 

One form in which Mr. Dodgson took his 
recreation was by going to the theatre, and 
with his strict views of morality, and refined 
taste, he was able many 
a time to induce stage- 
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W. (Stretching up his arms with a mock herote 
air.) 
Oh, Curiosity! Thy name is Woman ! 
(Puts his arm round her coaxingly.) 
Well, Birdie, then I'll tell ! (AZpsteriously) 
What should you say 
If they were going to act—a little play ? 
B. (Jumping and clapping 
her hands.) 





managers to correct, or 
omit, anything that might 
jar on sensitive ears. Of 
course, the plays that 
he cared to go to were 
very limited in number. 
He particularly enjoyed 
seeing children act, and 
many a little actress 
would receive a note or 
a card, accompanied by 
a copy of one of his 
books, handed in at the 
stage-door the morning 
after the performance ; 
and this was often the 
beginning of much kind- 
ness shown to her and 
a true friendship. 

I do not know that he 
ever wrote anything in 
the dramatic line, though 
he did once favour us 
years ago with a tiny 
Prologue, for our own 
special use, at some 
private theatricals which 
our elders were to perform. The Prologue, 
given in facsimile on the preceding page, was 





Photo. by) 


to be spoken by myself and my small 
brother :— 
PROLOGUE. 
(Enter BEATRICE, leading WILFRID. She Jeaves 


him at centre (front), and after going round on tiptoe, 
to make sure they are not overheard, returns and takes 
dis arm.) 

B. : 


Wiffie ! I’m sure that something zs the matter! 


All day there’s been —oh, such a fuss and 
clatter ! 
Mamma’s been trying on a funny dress— 
I never saw the house in such a mess ! 
(Puts her arm round his neck.) 
7s there a secret, Wifhe ? 
W. (Shaking her off): Yes, of course ! 
B. : And you won’t tell it? (Whimpers.) 
you're very cross ! 
(Zurns away from, and clasps her hands, 
looking up ecstatically.) 


sure of ¢hés/ It’s something gzz/e un- 
' 


Then 


I'm 


common .: 








“A TURK.” 


I'd say ‘* How nice!” 

W. (fointing to audience.) 

But will it please the 
rest? 

B.: Oh yes! Because, 
you know, they'll do their 
best ! 

(Zurns to audience.) 

You'll praise them, 
won't you, when you’ve 
seen the play ? 

Just say ‘* How nice ! 
before you go away ! 
(They run away hand in 
hand.) 

FEBRUARY 14, 1873. 


yo 


All these things belong 
now to the past, and we 
must open a new chapter 
in our lives, in which 
that well-known figure 
will not appear. But the 
benefaction which he be- 
stowed upon the world 
is still with us—the bene- 
faction of a wit that was 
never sarcastic, a humour 
that was always sympa- 
thetic ; and the embodi- 
ment in himself of the 
three essentials of Life: Faith, the light by 
which to live; Hope, the goal for which to 
labour ; Charity, the wide horizon, to which 
his soul looked out in love. 

Many of Mr. Dodgson’s friends are anxious that some- 
thing special should be done to honour the memory of one 
who did so much for others, and to whom so many thou- 
sands of people owe a debt of gratitude for his gift to the world 
cof the immortal “Alice.” A scheme has, therefore, been 


organized to collect subscriptions for the endowment of a 
Cot in the Children's Hospital, Great Ormond Street, which 





(* Lewis Carroll.” 


shall be called the “‘ Alice in Wonderland” Cot. This Cot 
shall be intended specially to benefit children connected 
with the theatrical profession, in whom Mr. Dodgson 


always showed great interest. The scheme is warmly supported 
by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, the Duke of Fife and 

.R.H. the Duchess of Fife. Among the names on the 
General Committee are those of the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Dean of Durham, Dr. George MacDonald, Sir Henry Irving, 
Mrs. Liddell, Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves (the original ** Alice i 
and other old friends of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll.” Also those who 
were connected with him in his work, as Mr. Frederick 
Macmillan, Sir John Tenniel, and others. All readers of 
** Alice,” old and young, are invited to contribute, and sub- 
scriptions will be received and acknowledged by the Hon. 
Treasurer, J. T. Black, Esq., Soho Square ; the Hon. Secre- 
taries, Mrs. Herbert Fuller, 31, Palace Court, London, W., 
and Miss Beatrice Hatch, Christ Church, Oxford; and the 
London and County Bank and its Branches. 














Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
IL—THE ADVENTURE OF THE SUPERCILIOUS ATTACHE. 


adept in the gentle art of 
quick -change disguise ; for 
though we telegraphed full 
particulars of his appearance 
from Louvain, the next 
station, nobody in the least resembling either 
him or his accomplice, the shabby-looking 
man, could be unearthed in the Paris train 
when it drew up at Brussels, its first stopping- 
place. They must have transformed them- 
selves meanwhile into two different persons. 
Indeed, from the out- 
set, I had suspected his 
moustache — ’twas so 
very distinguished. 
When we reached 
Cologne, the Cantan- 
kerous Old Lady over- 
whelmed me with the 
warmth of her thanks 
and praises. Nay, 
more; after breakfast 
next morning, before 
we set out by slow train 
for Schlangenbad, she 
burst like a tornado 
into my bedroom at 
the Cologne hotel with 
a cheque for twenty 
guineas, drawn in my 
favour. “ That’s for 
you, my dear,” she 
said, handing it to 
me, and looking really 





For I was sure the man meant to take the 
case as soon as ever you gave him the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Then you deserve to be rewarded,” she 
insisted, pressing the cheque upon me. 

I put her hand back firmly. “ Lady 
Georgina,” I said, ‘it is very amiable of 
you. I think you do right in offering 
me the money; but I think I should do 
altogether wrong in accepting it. A lady 
is not honest from the hope of gain ; she is 
not brave because she expects to be paid for 


quite gracious. /; /}) 
I glanced at the in NY w7, if 
piece of paper and RAW we 


felt my face glow 
crimson. 
Georgina,” I cried ; 
“you misunderstand. 
a lady.” 

““ Nonsense, child, nonsense! Your courage 
and promptitude were worth ten times 
that sum,” she exclaimed, positively slipping 
her arm round my neck. “It was your 
courage I particularly admired, Lois ; because 
you faced the risk of my happening to look 
inside the outer case, and finding you had 
abstracted the blessed box: in which case I 
might quite naturally have concluded you 
meant to steal it.” 

“I thought of that,” I answered. “ But I 
decided to risk it. I felt it was worth while. 


You forget that I am 





“Oh, Lady . 


1 PUT HER HAND BACK FIRMLY.” 


her bravery. You were my employer, and I 
was bound to serve my employer’s interests. 
I did so as well as I could, and there is the 
end of it.” 

She looked absolutely disappointed ; we all 
hate to crush a benevolent impulse : but she 
tore the cheque up into very small pieces. 
“As you will, my dear,” she said, with her 
hands on her hips: “I see, you are poor 
Tom Cayley’s daughter. He was alwaysa bit 
Quixotic.” Though I believe she liked me all 
the better for my refusal. 

On the way from Cologne to Eltville, how- 
ever, and on the drive up to Schlangenbad, I 

















found her just as fussy and as worrying as 
ever. ‘Let me see, how many of these 
horrid pfennigs make an English penny ? 
I never can remember. Oh, those silly 
little nickel things are ten pfennigs each, 
are they? Well, eight would be a penny, I 
suppose. A mark’s a shilling ; ridiculous of 
them to divide it into ten pence instead of 
twelve ; one never really knows how much 
one’s paying for anything. Why these 
Continental people can’t be content to 
use pounds, shillings, and pence, all over 
alike, the same as we do, passes my com- 
prehension. They’re glad enough to get 
English sovereigns when they can; why, 
then, don’t they use them as such, instead 
of reckoning them each at twenty-five francs, 
and then trying to cheat you out of the 
proper exchange, which is a/ways ten cen- 
times more than the brokers give you? 
What, we use their beastly decimal system ? 
Lois, I’m ashamed of you. An English 
girl to turn and rend her native country 
like that! Francs and centimes, indeed ! 
Fancy proposing it at Peter Robinson’s ! 
No, I will #o¢ go by the boat, my dear. 
I hate the Rhine boats; crowded with 
nasty selfish pigs of Germans. What JZ like 
is a first-class compartment all to myself, 
and no horrid foreigners. Especially Ger- 
mans. They’re bursting with self-satisfaction 
—have such an exaggerated belief in their 
‘land’ and their ‘folk.’ And when they 
come to England, they do nothing but find 
fault with us. If people aren’t satisfied with 
the countries they travel in, they’d better 
stop at home—that’s my opinion. Nasty 
pigs of Germans! The very sight of them 
sickens me.- Oh, I don’t mind if they do 
understand me, child. They all learn Eng- 
lish nowadays ; it helps them in trade—that’s 
why they’re driving us out of all the markets. 
But it must be good for them to learn once 
in a way what other people really think of 
them—civilized people, 1 mean ; not Germans 
They’re a set of barbarians.” 

We reached Schlangenbad alive, though I 
sometimes doubted it: for my old lady did 
her boisterous best to rouse some peppery 
German officer into cutting our throats in- 
continently by the way; and when we got 
there, we took up our abode in the nicest 
hotel in the village. Lady Georgina had 
engaged the oest front room on the first 
floor, with a charming view across the pine- 
clad valley ; but I must do her the justice to 
say that she took the second best for me, and 
that she treated me in every way like the 
guest she delighted to honour. My refusal 
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to accept her twenty guineas made her 
anxious to pay it back to me within the 
terms of our agreement. She described me 
to everybody as a young friend who was 
travelling with her, and never gave anyone 
the slightest hint of my being a paid com- 
panion. Our arrangement was that I was to 
have two guineas for the week, besides my 
travelling expenses, board, and lodging. 

On our first morning at Schlangenbad, 
Lady Georgina sallied forth, very much over- 
dressed, and in a youthful hat, to use the 
waters. They are valued chiefly for the 
complexion, I learned ; I wondered then why 
Lady Georgina came there—for she hadn’t 
any; but they are also recommended for 
nervous irritability, and as Lady Georgina 
had visited the place almost every summer 
for fifteen years, it opened before one’s mind 
an appalling vista of what her temper might 
have been if she had xof gone to Schlangen- 
bad. The hot springs are used in the 
form of a bath. ‘“ You don’t need them, 
my dear,” Lady Georgina said to me, with 
a good-humoured smile ; and I will own that 
I did not, for nature had gifted me witha 
tolerable cuticle. But I like when at Rome 
to do as Rome does; so I tried the baths 
once. I found them unpleasantly smooth 
and oily. I do not freckle, but if I did, I 
think I should prefer freckles. 

We walked much on the terrace — the 
inevitable dawdling promenade of all German 
watering-places—it reeked of Serene High- 
ness. We also drove out among the low 
wooded hills which bound the Rhine valley. 
The majority of the visitors, I found, were 
ladies—Court ladies, most of them ; all there 
for their complexions, but all anxious to 
assure me privately they had come for 
what they described as “nervous debility.” 
I divided them at once into two classes: 
half of them never had and never would 
have a complexion at all; the other half had 
exceptionally smooth and beautiful skins, of 
which they were obviously proud, and whose 
pink-and-white peach-blossom they thought 


to preserve by assiduous bathing. It was 
vanity working on two opposite bases. There 


was a sprinkling of men, however, who were 
really there for a sufficient reason—wounds or 
serious complaints; while a few good old 
sticks, porty and whisty, were in attendance 
on invalid wives or sisters. 

From the beginning I noticed that Lady 
Georgina went peering about all over the place, 
as if she were hunting for something she had 
lost, with her long-handled tortoise-shell glasses 
perpetually in evidence—the “ aristocratic 
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outrage ” I called them—and that she eyed all 
the men with peculiar attention. But I took 
no open notice of her little weakness. On 
our second day at the Spa, I was sauntering 
with her down the chief street—“ A beastly 
little hole, my dear; not a decent shop 
where one can buy a reel of thread or a yard 
of tape in the place !”—when I observed 
a tall and handsome young man on the 
opposite side of the road cast a hasty glance 
at us, and then sneak round the corner 
hurriedly. He was a loose-limbed, languid- 
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Later in the day, we chanced to pass a 
café, where three young exquisites sat sipping 
Rhine wines after the fashion of the country. 
One of them, with a gold-tipped cigarette 
held gracefully between two slender fingers, 
was my languid-looking young aristocrat. 
He was blowing. out smoke in a lazy blue 
stream. The moment he saw me, however, 
he. turned away as if he desired to escape 
observation, and ducked down so as to hide 
his face behind his companions. I wondered 
why on earth he should want to avoid me. 

Could this be the Count? No, 
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the young man with the halo 
of cigarette stmoke stood three 
inches taller. Who, then, at 
Schlangenbad could wish to 
avoid my notice? It was a 
singular mystery ; for I was quite 
certain the supercilious young 
man was trying his best to pre- 
vent my seeing him. 

That evening, after dinner, the 
Cantankerous Old Lady burst 
out suddenly, “‘ Well, I can’t for 
the life of me imagine why 
Harold hasn’t turned up here. 
The wretch knew I was coming ; 
and I heard from our Ambassador 
at Rome last week that he was 
going to be at Schlangenbad.” 

“Who is Harold?” I asked. 

“ My nephew,” Lady Georgina 
snapped back, beating a devil’s 
tattoo with her fan on the table. 
“The only member of my family, 
except myself, who isn’t a born 





idiot. Harold’s not an idiot; 
he’s an aftfaché at Rome.” 
I saw it at a glance. “ Then 


Schlangenbad,” I 
“T noticed him this 


he #s in 
answered. 
morning.” 

The old lady turned towards 
me sharply. She peered right 
through me, as if she were a 
Rontgen ray. I could see she 
was asking herself whether this 








“HE CAST A HASTY GLANCE AT US.” 


looking young man, with large, dreamy eyes, 
and a peculiarly beautiful and gentle expres- 
sion ; but what I noted about him most was 
an odd superficial air of superciliousness. He 
seemed always to be looking down with 
scorn on that foolish jumble, the universe. 
He darted away so rapidly, however, that I 
hardly discovered all this just then. I piece 
it out from subsequent observations. 


was a conspiracy, and whether I 
had come there on purpose to 
meet “ Harold.” But I flatter myself I am 
tolerably mistress of my own countenance. 
I did not blench. “How do you know?” 
she asked quickly, with an acid intonation. 
If I had answered the truth, I should have 
said, “I know he is here, because I saw a 
good-looking young man evidently trying to 
avoid you this morning; and if a young 
man has the misfortune to be born your 




















nephew, and also to have expectations from 
you, it is easy to understand that he would 
prefer to keep out of your way as long as 
possible.” But that would have been neither 
polite nor politic. Moreover, I reflected that I 
had no particular reason for wishing to do 
Mr. Harold a bad turn; and that it would 
be kinder to him, as well as to her, to 
conceal the reasons on which I based my 
instinctive inference. So I took up a strong 
strategic position. “I have an_ intuition 
that I saw him in the village this morning,” 
I said. “ Family likeness, perhaps. I merely 
jumped at it as you spoke. A tall, languid 
young man ; large, poetical eyes; an artistic 
m »ustache—just a trifle Oriental-looking.” 

“That’s Harold!” the Cantankerous Old 
Lady rapped out sharply, with clear con- 
viction. “The miserable boy! Why on 
earth hasn’t he been round to see me?” 

I reflected that I knew why ; but I did not 
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“Not know which hotel? Nonsense, 
child ; he knows I come here on this precise 
date regularly every summer ; and if he didn’t 
know, is it likely I should try any other 
inn, when this is the only moderately decent 


house to stop at in Schlangenbad? And 
the morning coffee undrinkable at that; 


while the hash—such hash! But that’s the 
way in Germany. He’s an ungrateful mon- 
ster ; if he comes now, I shall refuse to see 
him.” 

Next morning after breakfast, however, 
in spite of these threats, she hauled me forth 
with her on the Harold hunt. She had sent 
the concierge to inquire at all the hotels 
already, it seemed, and found her truant at 
none of them; now she ransacked the 
pensions. At last she hunted him down in 
a house on the hill. I could see she was 
really hurt. “Harold, you viper, what do 
you mean by trying to avoid me ?” 





** HAROLD, YOU VIPER, WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY TRYING TO AVOID ME?” 


say so. Silence is golden. I also remarked 
mentally on that curious human blindness 
which had made me conclude at first that 
the supercilious young man was trying to 
avoid me, when I might have guessed it was 
far more likely he was trying to avoid my 
companion. I was a nobody ; Lady Georgina 
Fawley was a woman of European reputation. 

“ Perhaps he didn’t know which hotel you 
were stopping at,” I put in. “Or even that 
you were here.” I felt a sudden desire to 
shield poor Harold. 





“ My dear aunt, you here in Schlangenbad ! 
Why, when did you arrive? And what a 
colour you’ve got! You're looking so well!” 
That clever thrust saved him. 

He cast me an appealing glance. “ You 
will not betray me?” it said. I answered, 


mutely, “Not for worlds,” with a faltering 
pair of downcast eyelids. 

“Oh, I’m we// enough, thank you,” Lady 
Georgina replied, somewhat mollified by his 


astute allusion to her personal appearance. 
“ A ; 


He had hit her weak point dexterously. 
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well, that is, as one can expect to be nowadays. 
Hereditary gout—the sins of the fathers 
visited as usual. But why didn’t you come 
to see me ?” 

“ How can I come to see you if you don’t 
tell me where you are? ‘Lady Georgina 
Fawley, Europe,’ was the only address I 
knew. It strikes me as insufficient.” 

His gentle drawl was a capital foil to Lady 
Georgina’s acidulous soprano. It seemed to 
disarm her. She turned to me with a 
benignant wave of her hand. “ Miss Cayley,” 
she said, introducing me; “my nephew, Mr. 
Harold Tillington. You've heard me talk of 
poor Tom Cayley, Harold? ‘This is poor 
Tom Cayley’s daughter.” 

“Indeed ?” the supercilious a/faché put in, 
looking hard at me. “Delighted to make 
Miss Cayley’s acquaintance.” 

“Now, Harold, I can tell from your voice 
at once you haven’t remembered one word 
about Captain Cayley.” 

Harold stood on the defensive. “ My 
dear aunt,” he observed, expanding both 
palms, “I have heard you talk of so very 
many people, that even my diplomatic memory 
fails at times to recollect th-m all. But I do 
better: I dissemble. I will plead forgetful- 
ness now of Captain Cayley, since you force 
it on me. It is not likely I shall have to 
plead it of Captain Cayley’s daughter.” And 
he bowed towards me gallantly. 

The Cantankerous Old Lady darted a light- 
ning glance at him. It was a glance of quick 
suspicion. Then she turned her R6ntgen 
rays upon my face once more. I fear I 
burned crimson. 

“A friend?” he 
guest ?” 

“A companion.” It was the first nasty 
thing she had said of me. 

“Ha! more than a friend, then. A 
comrade.” He turned the edge neatly. 

We walked out on the terrace and a little 
way up the zigzag path. The day was superb. 
I found Mr. Tillington, in spite of his 
studiously languid and _ supercilious air, a 
most agreeable companion. He knew Europe. 
He was full of talk of Rome and the Romans. 
He had epigrammatic wit, curt, keen, and 
pointed. We sat down ona bench; he kept 
Lady Georgina and myself amused for an 
hour by his crisp sallies. Besides, he had been 
everywhere and seen everybody. Culture 


asked. “Or a fellow- 


and agriculture seemed all one to him. 

When we rose to go in, Lady Georgina 
remarked, with emphasis, “ Of course, Harold, 
you'll come and take up your diggings at our 
hotel ?” 
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“ Of course, my dear aunt. How can you 
ask? Free quarters. Nothing would give 
me yreater pleasure.” 

She glanced at him keenly again. I saw 
she had expected him to fake up some lame 
excuse for not joining us; and I fancied she 
was annoyed at his prompt acquiescence, 
which had done her out of the chance fora 
family disagreement. “Oh, you'll come 
then ?” she said, grudgingly. 

“ Certainly, most respected aunt. 
much prefer it.” 

She let her piercing eye descend upon me 
once more. I was aware that I had been 
talking with frank ease of manner to Mr. 
Tillington, and that I had said several things 
which clearly amused him. Then I remem- 
bered all at once our relative positions. A 
companion, I felt, should know her place : 
it is not her ré/e to be smart and amusing. 
“ Perhaps,” I said, drawing back, “ Mr. 
Tillington would like to remain in his present 
quarters till the end of the week, while I am 


I shall 


with you, Lady Georgina; after that, he 
could have my room; it might be more 
convenient.” 

His eye caught mine quickly. “Oh, 


you're only going to stop a week, then, 
Miss Cayley?” he put in, with an air of 
disappointment. 

“ Only a week,” I nodded. 

“My dear child,” the Cantankerous Old 
Lady broke out, “what nonsense you do 


talk! Only going to stop a week? How 
can I exist without you ?” 

“That was the arrangement,” I said, 
mischievously. “You were going to look 


about, you recollect, for an unsophisticated 
Gretchen. You don’t happen to know of 
any warehouse where a supply of unsophisti- 
cated Gretchens is kept constantly in stock, 
do you, Mr. Tillington ?” 

“ No, I don’t,” he answered, laughing. “I 
believe there are dodos and auks’ eggs, in 
very small numbers, still to be procured in 
the proper quarters ; but the unsophisticated 
Gretchen, I am credibly informed, is an 
extinct animal. Why, the cap of one fetches 
high prices nowadays among collectors.” 

* But you will come to the hotel at once, 
Harold ?” Lady Georgina interposed. 

“ Certainly, aunt. I will move in without 
delay. If Miss Cayley is going to stay for a 
single week only, that adds one extra induce- 
ment for joining you immediately.” 

His aunt’s stony eye was cold as marble. 

So when we got back to our hotel after the 
baths that afternoon, the concierge greeted 
us with: “Well, your noble nephew has 























arrived, high-well-born countess! He came 
with his boxes just now, and has taken a 
room near your honourable ladyship’s.” 

Lady Georgina’s face was a study of 
mingled emotions. I don’t know whether 
she looked more pleased or jealous. 

Later in the day, I chanced on Mr. Til- 
lington, sunning himself on a bench in the 
hotel garden. He rose, and came up to me, 
as fast as his languid nature permitted. 
“Oh, Miss Cayley,” he said, abruptly, “I do 
want to thank you so much for not betraying 
me. I know you spotted me twice in the 
town yesterday; and I also know you were 
good enough to say nothing to my revered 
aunt about it.” 

“T had no reason for wishing 
to hurt Lady Georgina’s feelings,” 
I answered, with a_ permissible 
evasion. 

His countenance fell. ‘I never 
thought of that,” he interposed, 
with one hand on his moustache. 
“TT fancied you did it out of 
fellow-feeling.’ 

“We all think of things mainly 
from our own point of view first,” 
I answered. “The difference is 
that some of us think of them 
from other people’s afterwards. 
Motives are mixed.” 

He smiled. “I didn’t know 
my deeply venerated relative was 
coming here so soon,” he went on. 
“TI thought she wasn’t expected 
till next week ; my brother wrote 
me that she had quarrelled with 
her French maid, and ’twould take 
her full ten days to get another. 
I meant to clear out before she 
arrived. To tell you the truth, I 
was going to-morrow.” 

“And now you are stopping 
on ?” 

He caught my eye again. 

“ Circumstances alter cases,” he 
murmured, with meaning. 

“It is hardly polite to describe 
one as a circumstance,” I objected. 

“1 meant,” he said, quickly, 
“my aunt alone is one thing ; 
with a friend is quite another.” 

“T see,” I answered. “There is safety in 
numbers.” 

He eyed me hard. 


my aunt 


“Are you medieval or modern?” he 
asked. 

“Modern, I hope,” I replied. Then I 
looked at him again. “Oxford?” 
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He nodded. “-And you?” half joking. 

“ Cambridge,” I said, glad to catch him 
out. ‘What college ?” 

“Merton. Yours?” 

* Girton.” 

The old rhyme amused him. Thenceforth 
we were friends—“two ’Varsity men,” he 
said. And indeed it does make a queer sort 
of link—a freemasonry to which even women 
are now admitted. 

At dinner and through the evening he 
talked a great deal to me, Lady Georgina 
putting in from time to time a characteristic 
growl about the /abse-d’héte chicken —- “a 
special breed, my dear, with eight drumsticks 











HE MURMURED.” 


apiece "—or about the inadequate lighting 
of the heavy German sa/on. She was worse 
than ever: pungent as a rule, that evening 
she was grumpy. When we retired for the 
night, to my great surprise, she walked into 
my bedroom. She seated herself on my 
bed: I saw she had come to talk over 
Harold. 

“ He will be very rich, my dear, you know. 
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A great catch in time. He will inherit all 
my brother’s money.” 

“ Lord Kynaston’s ?” 

“Bless the child, no. Kynaston’s as poor 
as achurch mouse with the tithes unpaid ; 
he has three sons of his own, and not a 


blessed stiver to leave between them. How 
could he, poor dear idiot? Agricultural 
depression ; a splendid pauper. He has only 


the estate, and that’s in Essex; land going 
begging ; worth nothing a year, encumbered 
up to the eyes, and loaded with first rent- 
charges, jointures, settlements. Money, 
indeed! poor Kynaston! It’s my brother 
Marmaduke’s I mean; lucky dog, 4e went in 
for speculation—began life as a guinea-pig, 
and rose with the rise of soap and cocoa. 
He’s worth his half.million.” 

“Oh, Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst.” 

Lady Georgina nodded. “Marmy’s a 
fool,” she said, briefly ; “ but he knows which 
side of his bread is buttered.” 

“ And Mr. Tillington is—his nephew ?” 

“ Bless the child, yes ; have you never read 
your British Bible, the peerage? Astonish- 
ing, the ignorance of these Girton girls! 
They don’t even know the Leger’s run at 
Doncaster. The family name’s Ashurst. 
Kynaston’s an earl—I was Lady Georgina 
Ashurst before I took it into my head to 
marry and do for poor Evelyn Fawley. My 
younger brother’s the Honourable Marma- 
duke Ashurst—women get the best of it 
there—it’s about the only place where they 
do get the best of it: an earl’s daughter is 
Lady Betty; his son’s nothing more than 
the Honourable Tom. So one scores off 
one’s brothers. My younger sister, Lady 
Guinevere Ashurst, married Stanley Tillington 
of the Foreign Office. Harold’s their eldest 
son. Now, child, do you grasp it ?” 

“ Perfectly,” I answered. . “ You speak like 
Debrett. Has issue, Harold.” 

* And Harold will inherit all Marmaduke’s 
money. What I’m always afraid of is that 
some fascinating adventuress will try to marry 
him out of hand. A pretty face, and over 
goes Harold! AZy business in life is to stand 
in the way and prevent it.” 

She looked me through and through again 
with her X-ray scrutiny. 

“T don’t think Mr. Tillington is quite the 
sort that falls a prey to adventuresses,” I 
answered, boldly. 

“Ah, but there are fagots and fagots,” 
the old lady said, wagging her head with 
profound meaning. “ Never mind, though ; 
/’d like to see an adventuress marry off 
leave! J’d lead hera 


Harold without my 
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life! Id turn her black hair grey for 
her!” 

“T should think,” I assented, “‘ you could 
do it, Lady Georgina, if you gave your atten- 
tion seriously to it.” 

From that moment forth, I was aware that 
my Cantankerous Old Lady’s malign eye was 
inexorably fixed upon me every time I went 
within speaking distance of Mr. Tillington. 
She watched him like a lynx. She watched 
me like a dozen lynxes. Wherever we went, 
Lady Georgina was sure to turn up in the 
neighbourhood. She was perfectly ubiqui- 
tous: she seemed to possess a world-wide 
circulation. I don’t know whether it was 
this constant suggestion of hers that I was 
stalking her nephew which roused my latent 
human feeling of opposition ; but in the end, 
I began to be aware that I rather liked the 
supercilious affaché than otherwise. He 
evidently liked me, and he tried to meet me. 
Whenever he spoke to me, indeed, it was 
without the superciliousness which marked 
his manner towards others ; in point of fact, 
it was with gracefil deference. He watched 
for me on the stairs, in the garden, by the 
terrace ; whenever he got a chance, he sidled 
over and talked to me. Sometimes he stopped 
in to read me Heine : he also introduced me 
to select portions of Gabriele d’Aumunzio. It 
is feminine to be touched by such obvious 
attention ; I confess, before long, I grew to 
like Mr. Harold Tillington. 

The closer he followed me up, the more 
did I perceive that Lady Georgina threw out 
acrid hints with increasing spleen about the 
ways of adventuresses. They were hints of* 
that acrimonious generalized kind, too, which 
one cannot answer back without seeming to 
admit that the cap has fitted. It was atrocious 
how middle-class young women nowadays ran 
after young men of birth and fortune. A girl 
would stoop to anything in order to catch five 
hundred thousand. Guileless youths should 
be thrown among their natural equals. It was 
a mistake to let them see too much of people 
of a lower rank who consider themselves good- 
looking. And the clever ones were the 
worst : they pretended to go in for intellec- 
tual companionship. 

I also noticed that though at first Lady 
Georgina had expressed the strongest dis- 
inclination to my leaving her after the time 
originally proposed, she now began to take 
for granted that I would go at the end of my 
week, as arranged in London, and she even 
went on to some overt steps towards securing 
the help of the blameless Gretchen. 

We had arrived at Schlangenbad on 
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Tuesday. I was to stop with the Cantan- 
kerous Old Lady till the corresponding day 
of the following week. On the Sunday, I 
wandered out on the wooded hillside behind 
the village; and 
as I mounted the 
path I was dimly 
aware by a sort 
of instinct that 
Harold Til - 

lington was 

following me. 







“HAROLD TILLINGTON WAS FOLLOWING ME.” 


He came up with me at last near a ledge 
of rock. “How fast you walk!” he ex- 
claimed: “I gave you only a few minutes’ 
start, and yet even my long legs have had 
hard work to overtake you.” 

“T am a fairly good climber,” I answered, 
sitting down on a little wooden bench. 
“You see, at Cambridge, I went on the river 
a great deal—I stroked our eight ; and then, 
besides, I’ve done a lot of bicycling.” 

“What a splendid birthright it is,” he cried, 
“to be a wholesome athletic English girl! 
You can’t think how one admires English 
girls after living a year or two in Italy—where 
women are dolls, except for a brief period of 
intrigue, before they settle down to be 
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contented frumps with an outline like a 
barrel.” 

“A little muscle and a little mind are 
no doubt advisable adjuncts for a housewife,” 
I admitted. 

“You shall not say that word,” he cried, 
seating himself at my side. “It is a word 
for Germans, ‘ housewife.’ Our English ideal 
is something immeasurably higher and better. 
A companion, a complement! Do you know, 
Miss Cayley, it always sickens me when I 
hear German students sentimentalizing over 
their mddchen : their beautiful, pure, insipid, 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed mddchen ; her, so 
fair, so innocent, so unapproachably vacuous 
—so like a wax doll—and then think of how 
they design her in days to come to cook 
sausages for their dinner, and knit them end- 
less stockings through a placid middle age, 
till the needles drop from her paralyzed 
fingers, and she retires into frilled caps and 
Teutonic senility.” 

“You seem to have 
opinion of foreigners as your respected aunt 
I exclaimed, looking quizzically at him. 

He drew back, surprised. “Oh, no; I’m 
not narrow-minded, like my aunt, I hope,” 
he answered. “Iam a good cosmopolitan. 
I allow Continental nations all their own 
good points, and each has many. But their 
women, Miss Cayley—and their point of view 
of their women—you will admit that there 
they can’t hold a candle to English women.” 

I drew a circle in the dust with the tip of 
my parasol. 

“On that issue, I may not be a wholly 
unprejudiced observer,” I answered. “ The 
fact of my being myself an Englishwoman 
may possibly to some extent influence my 
judgment.” 

“You are sarcastic,” 
away. 

“Not at all,” I answered, making a wider 
circle. “I spoke a simple fact. But what 
is your ideal, then, as opposed to the German 
one?” 

He gazed at me and hesitated. His lips 
half parted. ‘ My ideal?” he said, after a 
pause. “ Well, my ideal—do you happen to 
have such a thing as a pocket mirror about 
you ?” 

I laughed in spite of myself. “ Now, Mr. 
Tillington,” I said severely, “if you’re going 
to pay compliments, I shall have to return. 
If you want to stop here with me, you must 
remember that I am only Lady Georgina 
Fawley’s temporary lady’s-maid. Besides, I 
didn’t mean that. I meant, what is your 
ideal of a man’s right relation to his mddchen ?” 


almost as low an 


Pe 


he cried, drawing 








“ Don’t say mddchen,” he cried, petulantly. 
“Tt sounds as if you thought me one of 
those sentimenta! Germans. I hate senti- 
ment.” 

“ Then, 
choice.” 

He glanced up through the trees at the 
light overhead, and spoke more slowly than 
ever. “I think,” he said, fumbling his watch- 
chain nervously, “a man ought to wish the 
woman he loves to be ‘a free agent, his equal 
in point of action, even as she is nobler and 
better than he in all spiritual matters. I 
think he ought to desire for her a life as high 
as she is capable of leading, with full scope 
for every faculty of her intellect or her 
emotional nature. She should be beautiful, 
with a vigorous, wholesome, many - sided 
beauty, moral, intellectual, physical; yet 
with soul in her, too; and with the 
soul and the mind lighting up her 
eyes, as it lights up—well, that is 
immaterial. And if a man can dis- 
cover such a woman as that, and 
can induce her to believe in him, 
to love him, to accept him—though 
how such a woman can be satisfied 
with any man at all is to me un- 
fathomable—well, then, I think he 
should be happy in devoting his 
whole life to her, and 
should give himself up 
to repay her conde- 
scension in taking 
him.” 

“And you hate 
sentiment!” I put in, 
smiling. 

He brought his eyes 
back from the sky 
suddenly. “Miss 
Cayley,” he said, “ this 
is cruel. I was in 
earnest. You are play- 
ing with me.” 

“T believe the chief 
characteristic of the 
English girl is sup- 
posed to be common 
sense,” I answered, 
calmly, “and I trust 
I possess it.” But 
indeed, as he spoke, my 
heart was beginning to 
make its beat felt ; for 
he was a charming young man; he had a soft 
voice and lustrous eyes; it was a summer’s 
day ; and alone in the woods with one other 
person, where the sunlight falls mellow in 


towards the woman of his 
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spots like a leopard’s skin, one is apt to 
remember that we are all human. 

That evening Lady Georgina managed to 
blurt out more malicious things than ever 
about the ways of adventuresses, and the 
duty of relations in saving young men from 
the clever clutches of designing creatures. 
She was ruthless in her rancour: her gibes 
stung me. 

On Monday at breakfast I asked her 
casually if she had yet found a Gretchen. 

“No,” she answered, in a gloomy voice. 
“All slatterns, my dear; all slatterns! 
Brought up in pig-sties. I wouldn’t let one 
of them touch my hair for thousands.” 

“ That’s unfortunate,” I said, drily, “ for 
you know I’m going to-morrow.” 

If I had dropped a bomb in their midst 
they couldn’t have looked more astonished. 













“ “MISS CAYLEY," HE SAID, ‘YOU ARE PLAYING WITH ME.’” 


“To-morrow?” Lady Georgina gasped, 
clutching my arm. “ You don’t mean it, 
child ; you don’t mean it ?” 

I asserted my Ego. “Certainly,” I an- 
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swered, with my coolest air. “I said I 
thought I could manage you for a week ; and 
I have managed you.” 

She almost burst into tears. “ But, my 
child, my child, what shall I do without you ?” 

“The unsophisticated Gretchen,” I 
answered, trying not to look concerned ; for 
in my heart of hearts, in spite of her innuen- 


does, I had really grown rather to like the . 


Cantankerous Old Lady. 

She rose hastily from the table, and darted 
up to her own room. “ Lois,” she said, as 
she rose, in a curious voice of mingled regret 
and suspicion, “I will talk to you about this 
later.” I could see she was not quite satisfied 
in her own mind whether Harold Tillington 
and I had not arranged this coup together. 

I put on my hat and strolled off into the 
garden, and then along the mossy hill path. 
In a minute more, Harold Tillington was 
beside me. 

He seated me, half against my will, on a 
rustic bench. ‘Look here, Miss Cayley,” 
he said, with a very earnest face; “is this 
really true? Are you going to-morrow ? ” 

My voice trembled a little. “Yes,” I 
answered, biting my lip. “I am going. I 
see several reasons why I should go, Mr. 
Tillington.” 

“But so soon ?” 

“Yes, I think so; the sooner the better.” 
My heart was racing now, and his eyes 
pleaded mutely. 

“Then where are you going ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and pouted my 
lips a little. “I don’t know,” I replied. 
“The world is all before me where to choose. 
Iam an adventuress,” I said it boldly, “and 
I am in quest of adventures. I really have 
not yet given a thought to my next place 
of sojourn.” 

“ But you will let me know when you have 
decided ?” 

It was time to speak out. “No, Mr. 
Tillington,” I said, with decision. “I will 
not \et you know. One of my reasons for 
going is, that I think I had better see no more 
of you.” 

He flung himself on the bench at my side, 
and folded his hands in a helpless attitude. 
“But, Miss Cayley,” he cried, “this is so 
short a notice ; you give a fellow no chance ; 
| hoped I might have seen more of you— 
might have had some opportunity of—of 
letting you realize how deeply I admired and 
respected you—some opportunity of showing 
myself as I really am to you-—before— 
before-——” he paused, and looked hard at 
me, 
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I did not know what to say. I really 
liked him so much ; and when he spoke in 
that voice, I could not bear to seem cruel to 
him. Indeed, I was aware at the moment 
how much I had grown to care for him in 
those six short days. But I knew it was 
impossible. ‘Don’t say it, Mr. Tillington,” 
I murmured, turning my face away. “The 
less said, the sooner mended.” 

“ But I must,” he cried. ‘I must tell you 
now, if Iam to have no chance afterwards. 
I wanted you to see more of me before I 
ventured to ask you if you could ever love 
me, if you could ever suffer me to go through 
life with you, to share my all with you.” He 
seized my trembling hand. “Lois,” he 
cried, in a pleading voice, “I must ask you ; 
I can’t expect you to answer me now, but do 
say you will give me at least some other 
chance of seeing you, and then, in time, of 
pressing my suit upon you.” 

Tears stood in my eyes. He was so 
earnest, so charming. But I remembered 
Lady Georgina, and his prospective half- 
million. 1 moved his hand away gently. 
“T cannot,” I said. “I cannot—I am a 
penniless girl—an adventuress. Your family, 
your uncle, would never forgive you if you 
married me. I will not stand in your way. 
I—I like you very much, though I have seen 
so little of you. But I feel it is impossible— 
and I am going to-morrow.” 

Then I rose of a sudden, and ran down 
the hill with all my might, lest I should 
break my resolve, never stopping once till 
I had reached my own bedroom. 

An hour later, Lady Georgina burst in 
upon me in high dudgeon. “Why, Lois, 
my child,” she cried. ‘“ What’s this? What 
on earth does it mean? Harold tells me 
he has proposed to you—proposed to you— 
and you've rejected him !” 

I dried my eyes and tried to look steadily 
at her. “Yes, Lady Georgina,” I faltered. 
“You need not be afraid. I have refused 
him ; and I mean it.” 

She looked at me, all aghast. “And you 
mean it!” she repeated. ‘You mean to 
refuse him. Then, all I can say is, Lois 
Cayley, I call it pure cheek of you!” 

“What?” I cried, drawing back. 

“Ves, cheek,” she answered, volubly. 
“Forty thousand a year, and a good old 
family! Harold Tillington is my nephew; 
he’s an earl’s grandson ; he’s an affaché at 
Rome; and he’s bound to be one of the 
richest commoners in England. Who are 
you, I’d like to know, miss, that you dare to 
reject him ?” 
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I stared at her, amazed. “But, Lady 
Georgina,” I cried, “you said you wished to 
protect your nephew against bare-faced adven- 
turesses who were setting their caps at him.” 

She fixed her eyes on me, half-angry, half- 
tremulous. 

“Of course,” she answered, with withering 
scorn. “ But, ¢hen, I thought you were trying 
to catch him. He tells me now you won't 
have him, and you won’t tell him where you 
are going. I call it sheer insolence. Where 
do you hail from, girl, that you should refuse 
my nephew? A man that any woman in 
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England would be proud to marry ! 
Forty thousand a year, and an earl’s 
grandson! That’s what comes, I 
suppose, of going to Girton!” 

I drew myself up. “ Lady 
Georgina,” I said, coldly, “I 
cannot allow you ‘to use such 
language to me. I promised to 
accompany you to Germany for a 
week ; and I have kept my word. 
I like your nephew ; I respect 
your nephew; he has behaved 
like a gentleman. But I will nof 
marry him. Your own conduct 
showed me in the plainest way 
that you did not judge such a 
match desirable for him; and I 
have common sense enough to see 
that you were quite right. I am 
a lady by birth and education ; | 
am an officer’s daughter; but I 
am not what society calls ‘a good 
match’ for Mr. Tillington. He 
had better marry into a rich stock- 
broker’s family.” 

It was an unworthy taunt: the 
moment it escaped my lips I re- 
gretted it. 

To my intense surprise, how- 
ever, Lady Georgina flung herself 
on my bed, and burst into tears. 
“ My dear,” she sobbed out, 
covering her face with her hands, 
“T thought you would be sure to 
set your cap at Harold ; and after 
I had seen you for twenty-four 
hours, I said to myself, ‘ That’s 
just the sort of girl Harold ought 
to fall in love with.’ I felt sure 
he would fall in love with you. I 
brought you here on purpose. I 
saw you had all the qualities that 
would strike Harold’s fancy. So 
I had made up my mind for a 
delightful regulation family quarrel. 
I was going to oppose you and 
Hatold, tooth and nail; I was going to 
threaten that Marmy would leave his money 
to Kynaston’s eldest son ; I was going to 
kick up, oh, a dickens of a row about it! 
Then, of course, in the end, we should 
all have been reconciled ; we should have 
kissed and made friends: for you're just 
the one girl in the world for Harold ; indeed, 
I never met anybody so capable and so 
intelligent. And now you spoil all my sport by 
going and refusing him! It’s really most ill- 
timed of you. And Harold has sent me here 
—he’s trembling with anxiety —to see whether 
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I can’t induce you to think better of your 
decision.” 

I made up my mind at once. “No, Lady 
Georgina,” I said, in my gentlest voice— 
positively stooping down and kissing her. 
“I like Mr. Tillington very much. I dare 
not tell you how much I like him. He is 
a dear, good, kind fellow. But I cannot rest 
under the cruel imputation of being moved 
by his wealth and having tried to capture 
him. Even if you didn’t think so, his family 
would. I am sorry to go; for in a way I 
like you. But it is best to adhere to our 
original plan. If 7 changed my mind, you 
might change yours again. Let us say no 
more. I will go to-morrow.” 

“ But you will see Harold again ?” 

“Not alone. Only at dinner.” For I 
feared lest, if he spoke to me alone, he might 
over-persuade me. 

“Then at least you will tell him where you 
are going ?” 

“No, Lady Georgina; I do not know 
myself. And besides, it is best that this 
should now be final.” 

She flung herself upon me. “ But, my 
dear child, a lady can’t go out into the world 
with only two pounds in pocket. You must 
let me lend you something.” 

I unwound her clasping hands. 


“No, 
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dear Lady Georgina,” I said, though I was 
loth to say it. “You are very sweet and 
good, but I must work out my life in my 
own way. I have started to work it out, and 
I won’t be turned aside just here on the 
threshold.” 

“And you won’t stop with me?” she 
cried, opening her arms. “ You think me 
too cantankerous ?” 

“ T think you have a dear, kind old heart,” 
I said, “under the quaintest and crustiest 
outside such a heart ever wore; you're a 
truculent old darling: so that’s the plain 
truth of it.” 

She kissed me. I kissed her in return 
with fervour, though I am but a poor hand 


at kissing, for a woman. “So now this 
episode is concluded,” 1 murmured. 
“T don’t know about that,” she said, 


drying her eyes. “I have set my heart upon 
you now ; and Harold has set his heart upon 
you; and considering that your own heart 
goes much the same way, I daresay, my dear, 
we shall find in the end some convenient 
road out of it.” 

Nevertheless, next morning I set out by 
myself in the coach from Schlangenbad. I 
went forth into the world to live my own 
life, partly because it was just then so 
fashionable, but mainly because fate had 
denied me the chance of living anybody 
else’s. 





















A Journey to Jerusalem. 


By Str GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 
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ERUSALEM within the walls 
is a city of narrow and dirty 
lanes—the widest fifteen feet 
across. Rubbish heaps every 
few yards, and the smell is 
not the odour of sanctity. 
The houses are dark dens, and it would be 
difficult to imagine life spent under more 
gloomy and less salutary surroundings. 

From all this squalor we come to the finest 
of all Mohammedan mosques, the Dome 





JERUSALEM 


(Photograph. 


of the Rock, or the Mosque of Omar. 
In the centre of the church is the rock 
of Mount Moriah, on which David sacrificed 
oxen, etc., to stay the plague. It is a 
wonder that modern Jerusalem is ever 
free from plague. The Mosque of Omar 
has a magnificent central dome, and all 
around are beautiful embellishments of 
mosaic, of gold, silver, crystals, and precious 
The rough, natural rock in the 
centre is a strong contrast to the costly 


stones. 
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THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
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artistic designs surrounding it. From this 
rock Mohammed is said to have ascended to 
Heaven, and the holes are shown which the 
Angel Gabriel’s fingers made when he held 
down the rock, which ot’ 2rwise would have 
gone up with the Prophet. The hairs of 
Mohammed's beard are also exhibited to 
the credulous visitor. But apart from the 
mythical legends, the Mosque of Omar is a 
splendid structure. 
It stands on the 
site of Solomon’s 
Temple, and is no 
unworthy successor. 
When thé Sultan 
of that day saw it 
upon its comple- 
tion, he was so 
struck by its beauty 
that he ordered the 
architect to be 
killed, so that he 
might not build 
another like it any- 
where else. It seems 
in bygone times in 
the East it was no 
uncommon thing to 
put out the eyes, 
cut off the hands, 
or take the life of 
a man who had 


designed a speci- From a] 


INTERIOR OF MOSQUE OF OMAR 


THE ROCK. [Photograph 
ally beautiful building, so as to insure its 
not being duplicated. 

One would have thought the architect’s 
profession would be a deserted one, or else 
that those who followed it would make their 
structures as ugly as possible. In the rock 
of Mount Moriah are caves said to be the 
praying places of Abraham and of Solomon. 

A stone slab in the floor is from the ruins 
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of the Temple, and has had nineteen nails 
driven into it. Only three are left, and your 
guide informs you very solemnly that when 
these three are gone the end of the world 
will come. If you put backsheesh upon 
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are said to be by some all that is left of the 
Temple of Solomon, and every day, but 
especially on Friday, the Jews come and 
groan and lament in heartrending tones that 
their beautiful house has been taken from 





From a) MOUNT ZION. 


this sacred stone it will insure your going to 
Heaven. Two of our party took the insurance 
policies, but the other three declined, and 
their future welfare is consequently very 
uncertain. 

Near the Mosque is a building said to be 
a part of the Temple. It has huge pillars 
which would take three men to span round. 

Here it was that Christ entered the ‘Temple 
when he overthrew the money-changers. 

Passing from this through more narrow, 
dirty, and perfumed streets, we come to the 
Jews’ wailing-place. The stones of the wall 
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them, and pray that they may be restored to 
their kingdom. We make our way from 
here, ascending Mount Zion, and near the 
top obtain a splendid view of historical 
places. 

Opposite to us is the Mount of Olives, 
with the Garden of Gethsemane at its base. 
To the right is the Hill of Offence, where 
Solomon built an idolatrous house opposite 
the Temple of the Lord. 

Beneath it runs the Brook Kedron, and 
close by are the village and Pool of Siloam. 
In the distance are the mountains of Moab, 
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and beyond these the great Arabian desert. 
The direction in which Babylon lay is pointed 
out to us, and when we asked how far it was, 


POOL OF SILOAM. 
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the reply comes that the spot 
is a month off. Just as in 
England we say that a place is 
ten minutes’ walk, so in the 
East you are told that it isa 
fortnight or a month, etc., away. 

We now take carriages and 
drive to Mount Calvary. 

There is a green hill far away, 

Without the city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 

It is a strange sequel to the 
greatest tragedy the world has 
ever known, that now the spot 
on which it was enacted is a 
Moslem burying - place, where 
sleep the bodies of those who 
believe not Jesus. The tomb 
where Christ was buried for 
three days is pointed out—but, 
like much else that is shown 
in Jerusalem, it is conjecture 
rather than certainty. Calvary 
itself is located in other parts 
of the city, notably in the 
Holy Sepulchre, by those who 
do not believe in the “green 
hill far away”; but General 
Gordon and many authorities 
place their faith in the latter. 
It is said that some English- 


man instructed his agent in Jerusalem to buy 
the “green hill” at any price, but the reply 
was given that there was not money enough 
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CALVARY (THE 


“GREEN HILL FAR AWAY”). (Photograph. 
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in the world to 
buy Mount 
Calvary ; and it 
is a Mohamme- 
dan cemetery! 
Returning from 
this sacred spot, 
we met a Turkish 
regiment march- 
ing into the 
town. 

Asking what 
their mission 
was, we were 


told that these 


Mohammedan 
soldiers had 
come to Jerusa- 
lem and Bethle- 
hem to prevent 
Christians from 
fighting and kill- 
ing each other at 
Christmas time 
in the Holy 
Sepulchre, and 
in the church 
where is the 
Manger in which 
Christ was born. 


sects of Christians have fierce rivalry at 
Christmas and Easter, as to which shall get 
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Froma) CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE,. 


It seems that the different 


than the other. 
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GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 








first into the 
sacred places. 
Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Copts, Abys- 
sinians, Rus- 
sians, and Ro- 
man Catholics, 
all engage in 
this unholy strife 
in holy places. 
Last Easter a 
priest who was 
trying to separ- 
ate them was 
shot dead on the 
steps leading 
down to the 
Manger at Beth- 
lehem. The 
rivalry between 
the Greek and 
Latin Christians 
is such that the 
lamps and the 
pictures in the 
cloister adjoin- 
ing the sacred 
Manger are sub- 
jects of con- 


tinuous strife, each trying to put up more 
The Manger itself is sur- 
rounded with candles and crucifixes, and 























OLD OLIVE TREE IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMASE. 
From a Photograph. 


nothing is left to indicate that the place was 
ever a stable. A Moslem soldier keeps 
guard over the Cradle of our Lord! 

Bethlehem is six miles from Jerusalem, 
and to-day the principal industry is the manu- 
facture of olive-wood and mother-of-pearl 
articles, most of them being from designs 
representing the 
life of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. 

Having thus seen 
the birthplace of 
the Saviour, we 
make a pilgrimage 
to the scene of 
His agony in the 
Garden of Geth- 
semane. This is 
outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, op- 
posite the Golden 
Gate. 

This gate is 
walled up in solid 
stone, and the 
Mohammedans 
believe that when 
it is opened the 
rule of their Pro- 
phet will come to 
an end. The 
Garden of Geth- 
Vol xv.--§6. 
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semane is surrounded and intersected by 
iron and wooden palings, which rob it of 
nearly every natural feature. There is, how- 
ever, the old olive tree under which Christ 
passed through His hour of agony and 
bloody sweat. 

Near by is the spot where the disciples 
slept, and were rebuked because they could 
not watch with Him for one hour. 

A terrible sight is witnessed as you enter 
and leave the sacred garden. A number of 
lepers exhibit their dreadful deformities, to 
excite pity and extract money. 

From Gethsemane we ascend the Mount 
of Olives, which justifies its name to this 
day, as olive trees grow in mature profusion 
around its sides. 

At the summit is the Church of the 
Ascension, and near by a high tower on the 
spot whence it is supposed Jesus ascended 
into Heaven. This has been built by 
Russian Christians. 

From the higher balconies of the tower 
a splendid prospect rewards the trouble of 
climbing. ‘The mountains of Moab form a 
strong background to a beautiful panorama. 
The village of Bethany is immediately below 
us, and far beyond is the plain of the River 
Jordan, the fertile Promised Land on which 
Moses was permitted to look from the rugged 
and lofty Moab hills, which were the scene 
of the termination of his journey through the 
desert, and of his eventful life. 

The Dead Sea with the sun upon it and 
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SPOT OF THE ASCENSION. 
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BETHANY, 


twenty miles distant looks like a clear Scotch 


lake. But as there is no outlet 


at 


the 


southern end, it forms the most extraordinary 
sheet of water in the world. It is 1,300ft. 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and is 


the lowest spot on earth. 

The amount of salt in it is greater 
than in any other sea five times 
over, and if you put your hand in, 
it will become crystallized in a few 
moments. The journey from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, the Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea is a long one, and the 
roads rugged, but it is well worth 
doing. But we are supposed to be 
on the tower of the Church of the 
Ascension, and we must descend 
and visit a place which is one of 
the most interesting in the Holy 
Land. It is the scene of Pontius 
Pilate judging between Jesus and 
Barabbas as to who should be set 
free. The Pretorium is now the 
site of a Roman Catholic convent, 
and the alleged identical stone floor 
is shown where Christ commenced 
His journey to Calvary by way of 
the Street of Pain, and went through 
the fourteen stations of the cross. 
The Via Dolorosa is now a dark 
and dirty alley, at corners of which 
on stone slabs the different stations 
of the way of the cross are marked. 
The house of Dives is.shown, and 
the place where Lazarus sat. If 
one could believe that all that is 
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told is authentic, it would indeed be awe- 
inspiring to pass through these scenes of 
solemn Biblical history. Unfortunately, authori- 
ties differ as to where many events took place, 
and so there is often a feeling of uncertainty. 
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Car Ferries. 


By Joun C. Hopson. 


T is no unusual sight in 
American harbours—in fact, 
in many of the Continental 
and English ports —to see 
huge freight and passenger 
trains being carried on scows 
and ferry-boats from shore to shore, yet 
it is not so familiar a sight that it has 
lost its attraction for the ordinary on- 
looker. Often have I seen a crowd of 
people on a passing boat stand for some 





minutes looking at one of these car 
ferries, and asking themselves dozens of 
questions about it. What are the car 


ferries for, when did they spring into being, 
how do the cars get on board, and how do 
they get off? ‘These are but a few of the 
queries, but they are all to the point, and this 
short article, with its interesting illustrations, 
will doubtless go far towards making the 
puzzle plain. 

People who travel on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad from Sacramento to San Francisco 
have it explained to them in a most effective 
way by means of the largest ferry-boat in the 
world. ‘This is the So/ano, which is shown 
on this page on its way across the Straits 
of Carquinez from Port Costa to Benicia, 
a distance of one mile. She is 424ft. long, 


and can accommodate a train of twenty-four 
passenger coaches, her average daily work, 
year in and year out, being from three 
to four hundred freight cars. ‘The maximum 
traffic on this boat in the busy season runs 
up to five or six hundred freight cars a day, 
which she carries back and forth across the 
narrow strait without accident and with great 
speed. When the express trains reach Port 
Costa they are run on board the So/ano 
without delay, ropes are cast off, and in nine 
minutes they are across the water, with a 
locomotive in readiness to haul them off the 
boat to their destination. 

The necessity for saving unloading and 
shifting of cargo, as well as the greater 
necessity for appeasing the ire of passengers, 
who were compelled in the old days to change 
from train to ferry-boat, and then to train 
again, is the real reason for the existence of 
the car ferry. No one can estimate the 
amount of time that used to be lost in 
unloading the cars when they came to the 
water-side, and in reloading them when the 
goods had been taken across on lighters and 
scows. And no one would dare to estimate 
the amount of objurgations which have been 
registered in another place owing to the loss 
of time by the passionate traveller. The 





THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC ** SOLANO,” LOADED WITH CARS, ON HER WAY ACROSS THE STRAITS OF CARQUINEZ 
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From Photo. lent by the) STEAMER “ SOLANO” 
car ferry is, therefore, a double blessing, and 
the good it has done humanity is wonderful. 

But let us look again at the So/ano, as she 
lies at her slip at Port Costa waiting for the 
locomotives to relieve her of her burden. 
This is shown in our illustration above. A 
better view of the actual state of affairs is, 
however, shown by the next illustration, with 
the locomotive in readiness to haul the train 
from the boat. The So/ano, of course, is 
powerfully built, or 
it could not sup 
port the weight of 
this one locomo- 
tive, to say nothing 
of the train. Four 
wooden trusses, one 
under the centre of 
each track, stiffen 
the boat longitudin- 
ally, and they are 
fully able to bear 
the forty-eight 
freight cars which 
are intended to rest 
upon them. 

The method of 
building these slips, 
at which the boats 
are to lie, varies, of 
course, with the 
current and the 
tide. In the Straits 
of Carquinez the 
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runs at eight miles an hour, and the range 
of the tide is oft.; the axis of the 
slip on each side therefore coincides nearly 
with the direction of the current, and the 
variations of the tide renders necessary the 
use of a hinged “apron,” so-called, supported 
in part by a wholly submerged pontoon. 
An idea of what an apron is may best be 
gained by referring to our illustrations on 
the last two pages. 


* WITH THE LOCOMOTIVE IN READINESS TO HAUL TRAIN FROM BOAT. 
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THE ** SOLANO,” AS SEEN FROM THE WHARF, SHOWING THE RAILS RUNNING ON TO THE BOAT, 
From Photo. lent by the Southern Pacific Company. 


On this page we may see how the tracks 
run from the wharf directly on to the boat, 
but no idea is given of the movable apron 
which goes up and down with the tide. The 
apron—(it is sometimes called by the more 
suggestive name of “drop”)— carries a 
number of tracks corresponding with those 
on the boat, and when in use, it rests upon 
the end of the boat in a recess, into which it 
fits with a little play. 

When the boat has entered the slip, and 
is in position to receive or discharge a 
train, the pontoon is made to sink, and 
the end of the apron 
reaches its place 
on the boat. It is 
then securely 
latched down, and 
the apron and boat 
are free to rise and 
fall with the tide. 
The boat is held 
up to the apron by 
means of “ mooring- 
rods.” 

This rather tech- 
nical description 
will partly answer 
the question of how 
the cars get on and 


— 


off the boats. The 
illustrations show 
the rest. The 


general appearance 
of the wharf, and 
the V-shaped rows 
of piles, by which 
the boat is guided 


towards the wharf, are admirably shown 
by the illustration at the bottom of this 
page, representing the slip and apron at 
Benicia from the stern of the So/ano. The 
smart and active boat has just left the slip 
with a heavy load of cars, and is now on her 
way across the Straits, leaving a creamy wake 
behind. 

The So/ano is but one of the many car 
ferries in the United States. The Southern 
Pacific Company possesses another on its 
New Orleans—San Francisco line, operating 
between Algiers and New Orleans on the 





THE WAKE OF THE “SOLANO” AFTER LEAVING THE SLIP. 


From Photo. lent by the Southern Pacific Company. 
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THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC “CARRIER” ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI, SHOWING RAILS ON WHICH CARS REST. 
From Photo. lent by the Southern Pacific Company. 


Mississippi. The boat, which we show 
at the top of this page, is named the 
Carrier, and her capacity is eighteen 
freight cars. The New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Norfolk Railroad possesses an 
admirable car ferry in a barge, which can 
carry twenty-one large box-cars from Norfolk 
to Cape Charles across the Chesapeake Bay. 
This ferry is slightly different from the other, 





From a) A LANDING PLACE, SHOWING THE TRACKS ON THE MOVABLE “ DROP.” 


because the cars are carried on barges which 
are towed across. The New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad has two 
transfer steamers, the M/ary/and and the 
Express, which have been known to the 
New Yorkers for years. 

In many cases, the cars are transported for 
unusual distances. One car ferry runs across 
Lake Michigan, between Frankfort, Michigan, 
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and Kewanee, Wisconsin, a distance of sixty- 
two miles. In winter time, these boats in 
the Northern States are besieged by the ice- 
fiend, but they find no great difficulty in 
cutting their way through, as they are strongly 
and specially built. The Zransfer, a boat 
which belongs to the Michigan Central, 
once broke her way through fifty miles 
of ice. The Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railroad has a car ferry across the Straits 
of Mackinaw, a distance of seven miles, 


A VIEW OF THE SAME, LOOKING TOWARDS THE WATER. 


(Photograph. 


and the service is carried on regularly 
summer and winter. 

Our last illustration shows a train of cars 
on the Southern Pacific ready to go on the 
Solano. In a very few minutes it will be at 
the wharf. It will find the boat waiting for it 
there, and in nine minutes after leaving the 
slip, will be on the other side of the Strait, 
speeding to Sacramento. The very quickness 
with which the thing is done shows the value 
of the car ferry to the railways of the world. 





A TRAIN OF LOADED CARS ON THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC READY TO GO ON THE “ SOLANO.” 
From Photo. lent by the Southern Pacifie Company. 
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Sa) HOMAS P. CORBINS lives 

oe Es a mile or two out of Hartford, 
se ae on rising ground, above a 
pretty tributary of the Con- 
necticut. He is an excellent 
fellow, and though his estab- 
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lishment is on a simple scale, because he 
happens to prefer it, he has made his pile, 
either in revolvers or bicycles, industries that 
both flourish in the locality. 

His wife is dead, and he has only one 


child, a very pretty daughter. But every 
autumn his little house is packed full, for his 
two married sisters, both younger than him- 
self, come in the holidays, each with two 
children. 

In this state of things, one very hot 
September morning, Miss Dorothy paid an 
early visit to her kitchen, to give the day’s 
orders. The cook was lolling back in an 
arm-chair, gracefully fanning herself like a 
Creole lady waiting for her morning chocolate ; 
and even with the experience of an American 
housekeeper, Dorothy felt something was 
wrong. But she knew what a cook was 


worth, especially with a houseful of visitors, 
and successfully controlled her voice, if her 
pretty eyebrows did involuntarily pucker a 
little. 

“Well, Bridget, it is hot this morning, 
isn’t it?” 

“Hot!” was the sharp rejoinder, 


“ce 


you 
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call that heat! Purgatory, I call it; and, what’s 
more, I won’t stand it.” 

“But, my dear girl,” said Miss Dorothy, 
“it won’t be cooler anywhere else. You 
don’t expect to be anything but hot in 
September, do you?” 

“Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t. But 
there’s one thing I’m sure of. I won’t go on 
cooking and washing-up for ten people. If 
it were only the four of us, I might try. How 
much longer are you going to keep this 
family boarding-house kind of a thing ?” 

“Our relations,” said poor Dorothy, trying 
not to flare out, “have only been here five 
days. They came for a fortnight, and we 
can’t very well ask them to go—just— 
because—of you!” 

“Oh, dear, no! Oh, no! of course not. 
Keep them two weeks, two months if you 
like, or two years for the matter of that. It’s 
nothing to me—I am going this moment.” 

“ But, Bridget, you can’t go like that. You 
are dound to give a week’s notice.” 

“Oh, don’t think I mind that — keep 
back the week’s wages, of course. Money 
is nothing to me compared to my health. I 
had rather lose ten dollars than break down ; 
time enough for that when I’m older.” 

She was as good as her word, too, and an 
hour later Dorothy was ia the kitchen, cook- 
ing the luncheon and her pretty self into 
the bargain. Corbins never came home in 
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the middle of the day, but there were eight 
to provide for without him. She was sitting 
at the head of the table, performing her 
duties as hostess, when she gave her guests 
her lively version of the family ‘boarding- 
house scene, adding :— 

“ The cooking, of course, I can manage ; 
but, while I do it, you must not expect to 
see me here or in the drawing-room. I should 
go off my head if I had to be cook and the 
other thing too. And the bother is, cooks 
won’t be easy to get at this season, so near 
Newport.” 

It was a situation her aunts understood by 
experience. They, 
too, had been left 
in the lurch in 
their time, and 
were no whit the 
worse for it. They 
took it therefore 
philosophically; 
said nothing about 
going away, were 
sure Dorothy 
would manage 
beautifully, and 
were sanguine 
about a new cook. 
As to seeing much 
of their niece, of 
course they should 
not expect it ; they 
would take care, 
moreover, to be as 
little troublesome 
as possible ; would 
stay out of doors a 
great deal, accept 
every invitation 
they could get, 
and, above all, 
never bring anyone 
to the house. 

So Dorothy 
buckled to her . 
work with a good 
heart, especially when she had succeeded 
in coaxing the remaining domestic into 
undertaking the washing-up : this concession 
was obtained by promising she should never 
be asked to go near the stove. She was a 
Nova Scotian, with a complexion which was 
her young man’s admiration, but she said 
the fire brought on her headaches. 

Every American girl who does not live 
solely to travel and amuse herself knows 
something about cooking. T. P. Corbins 


thought no professional’s dishes had the 
Vol. xv.—67. 
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He didn’t mind her 
It was just what he 


flavour of Dorothy’s. 
working hard, either. 
did himself. 

In America everything comes from the 
tradesman ready prepared for the stove ; this, 
of course, relieves the cook of many disagree- 
ables. And, in point of fact, Dorothy, in a 
cool dress and snowy, fine linen apron, look- 
ing her prettiest, was not particularly sorry 
for herself, especially when all the family 
lunched out. 

On one of these fortunate afternoons she 
was alone in the kitchen, the ingredients for 
a sponge cake, that was to be the finishing 
touch of the late 
dinner, neatly laid 
out before her ; 
the sifted sugar, 
the flour, peel, so 
many eggs and the 
whisk beside 
them ; everything 
weighed and _ por- 
tioned out method- 
ically. There was 
no sign of hurry, 
and the kitchen 
seemed to be 
basking in a glow 
of ruddy light re- 
flected from gleam- 
ing copper utensils 
on the walls. They 
were of every size 
and form, from the 
big boiler near the 
ceiling down to 
the tiniest of cake- 
moulds. The glow 
suited Dorothy's 
rich, warm colour- 
ing,and she looked 
even handsomer 
than in the more 
subdued atmo- 
sphere of her draw- 
ing-room. 

Perhaps she knew it, for a little smile, 
just showing her small, pearly teeth, hovered 
on her parted lips as she flitted over the thick, 
soft linoleum, as if to walk on it were a 
pleasure. 

Three more days, and her labours would 
cease. The new cook was coming, and, as 
luck would have it, that same day the guests 
left. Another visitor was also coming, a par- 
ticular friend of Dorothy’s, a nephew of her 
father, with whom she had a pleasant little 
cousinly flirtation. Nothing, she pretended 
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to herself, in the least serious, but her 
instinct told her it would end in a proposal 
from him ; her answer was the only real 
uncertainty. 

Three o'clock struck. Quite time to get 
the sponge cake out of the way and begin 
the heavier work of dinner. As for the 
other matter, that would settle itself by- 
and-by. 

Just about this time the electric tram, 
hurrying along like some great sea monster, 
hooked to a line above, and bent on getting 
home, stopped before the house and dropped 
a young man. He was fair, his eyes blue, 
his moustache light ; but it was not the fair- 
ness of the Anglo-Saxon race; and his 
clothes, neat, smart, carefully put on as they 
were, seemed part of his personality, and had 
none of that stiff, new look, which the well- 
dressed American appears to think the correct 
thing. Even the cut of his linen and the 
shape of his necktie were Parisian ; and, in 
fact, Max de Résal had only very lately 
arrived in America. 

Opening the small wicket near the larger 
entrance, through the high red paling, he 
walked up a white pathway, shadowed by 
tall trees, and took in the character of the 
house he was approaching at a picturesque, 
ivy-covered angle. A veranda, commodious 
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enough to use as a summer sitting-room, and 
raised three steps above the ground, sup- 
ported a flight of steps that led into the one- 
storied house, the monotony of whose walls 
was relieved by bow-windows, such as French 
architects copy, but not with much success. 
The slate roof descended with almost pre- 
cipitous pitch to these walls, and it, again, 
was broken by odd gabled windows, opening 
in the middle, utterly unsymmetrical in 
arrangement, and garlanded with luxuriant 
hanging ivy. It was one of the least pre 
tentious houses in Hartford, but no one 
could mistake the air of opulent comfort. 

A Lapland wolf-dog, aroused from his 
slumbers in an arm-chair on the veranda, 
broke the intense stillness that hung like a 
spell over the house, and his noisy alarm 
brought a tousy mop of hair to one of the 
Queen Anne windows in the roof. Max felt 
he was expected to explain himself, and said, 
interrogatively : 

“Mr. Corbins ?” trying desperately to hit 
off the right accent. 

Then he tried Courbins and Keurbins, 
and finally Corbince, but all apparently were 
equally unintelligible, and next he lost his 
temper. 

“What the deuce do you want?” he cried, 
in the best of French. ‘Corbins lives here, 
doesn’t he? The tram man said so, 
at any rate. And you don’t suppose 
I should come here to look for George 
Washington, do you ?” 

This pleasantry fell rather flat on 
the young person with the flaxen head. 
She said something, however, and 
Max caught the word “kitchen” and 
saw her wave her hand. 

“Let us find the kitchen, then,” he 
said to himself; “ but Pierre shall 
hear of this, sending me to such a 
place, wasting my time to no purpose.” 

As he went round the house, he 
caught a glimpse of the drawing-room 
through a large bay-window. It was 
a fine enough room in its way, but 
there was an appalling gas chandelier 
in the middle, utterly out of keeping 
with the really fine pictures on the 
walls: works of French artists that 
showed T. P. Corbins both had 
money and knew how to spend it. 

A little farther on a door was open 
with a screen drawn across it inside, 
and Max, without any ceremony, 
walked in. The shutters were half- 
closed to keep out the light and flies, 
but he distinguished a woman’s figure. 
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“Ts it you, Willie?” she asked. 

“Not Willie, 1 regret to say,” he answered, 
in the best English he could muster. “1am 
a stranger, and want to see Mr. Corbins ; but 
by Jupiter, in this house there seems no one 
to speak to !” 

Dorothy was just breaking her eggs, care- 
fully separating yolks from whites, and, ap- 
parently not noticing the reproach, answered, 
in a matter-of-fact way : 

“Everyone is out for the day. Mr. 
Corbins, of course, is at the factory. You 
ought to have gone there to look for him. 
You must have passed it 29 

“Well, but how was I to know that? 

sesides, I don’t want to see him on 
business.” 

“You have an introduction, then ?” 

“Certainly I have. Here it is.” 

Miss Corbins took the envelope from his 
hand, pulled out the card it contained, and, 
to the horror of Max, calmly read it. He 
had heard a good deal about the free-and- 
easy manners of the country, but this was 
beyond all he had ever imagined. 

There were only a few words written on it. 
“The Marquis de St. Cybars begged to 
remind Mr. Corbins of their acquaintanceship, 
and to introduce his great friend the Vicomte 
de Résal, who was travelling in America for 
a few months.” 

The Marquis de St. Cybars, two or 
three years before, as Dorothy knew, had 
braved the perils of sea-sickness to visit 
America for the openly avowed purpose of 
finding what he called a “ money-bag.” The 
money-bag he found at Newport: an heiress 
who was no beauty, and whom his practised 
arts had easily won. It was a marriage in 
haste, and, at least on the side of Lily 
Everson, had been repented at leisure. 
Dorothy’s acquaintance with her had been 
very slight, but they had friends in common, 
and she knew all about Lily’s woes, and the 
misdeeds of the husband, who, at one time, 
had been held up as a model. 

She remembered all this as she laid down 
the card and went on dividing the eggs. 
But the actual situation was so comical, 
she couldn't help smiling and _ looking 
charming. 

“ He’s just the cut of it himself,” she 
thought. “ He wants to find his money-bag, 
too. Shouldn’t wonder if St. Cybars gave 
him a list of eligible names. Oh! isn’t it a 
disgrace to us, that men who come plotting 
like that are almost sure to find girls ready 
to ruin their whole lives, just to have their 
things marked with a coronet! And he’s 
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not bad-looking, either. But it won’t pay 
him to waste his time in this house.” 

Not to marry him was easy enough, but 
to get out of giving him dinner was a harder 
matter. If she sent him to the factory, 
Corbins was certain to bring him back, and 
stranger, Frenchman, Vicomte, as he was, 
with no cook in the house, this would be too 
provoking. 

In the meantime Max, becoming ac- 
customed to the dim light, was making up 
his mind that the beauty of American cooks 
was quite as uncommon as their manners. 
She was such a glorious creature, he felt he 
should like to talk to her, but what to talk 
about was the difficulty. 

It was not, however, left to him to start 
the conversation again. Schemes for baffling 
a would-be fortune-hunter had been busily 
working in Dorothy’s brain while she con- 
cocted her cake. She spoke French fairly, 
and her next speech was in that language. 

“So it’s not on business you want to see 
Mr. Corbins ?” 

Up went Max’s hands as if words were 
inadequate to express his amazement. 

“She speaks French, too!” he cried. 
“ Mademoiselle, in my country I should 
think you a disguised princess. But here I 
have sworn that, after all the strange things 
J have seen in the last month, nothing shall 
astonish me. If I were told next that cooks 
in America are obliged, among other 
certificates, to have one for military pro- 
ficiency, I should think it quite natural. 
Still, I must confess I think Mr. Corbins’s 
cook breaks the record, as you say. Yes, if 
I have still any vestige of sense left, I think 
I did say, I only wanted to pay Mr. Corbins 
a visit of courtesy.” 

“Hem!” she said, coughing a little. 
“He’s not so very fond of visitors of that 
kind at the factory.” 

* And he’s right enough there,” said the 
young man ; “ but all the same, if he never is 
to be found elsewhere by day, it seems to me 
it comes pretty much to not seeing him at all 
for a traveller like me.” 

“Travellers like you,” she said, a spice of 
malice in her tone, “ are not very common in 
America. Frenchmen especially don’t gener- 
ally visit us just for the pleasure of it.” 

* But,” he went on, seating himself on a 
pitch-pine chair, “I give you my word, I am 
neither an engineer, a painter, a writer, or a 
singer.” - 

“Well, then,” said Dorothy, using the egg- 
beater vigorously, “ I know what has brought 
you here. You want to catch an heiress! 
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Oh, you may as well tell the truth to a poor 
servant hke me!” 

“When a young man wants a wife,” said 
Max, “ of course it’s an heiress.” 

“Then you had better go to Newport, sir. 
It’s the season there just now.” 

* But I have just come from there. I was 
there fifteen days and nights—if there was any 
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Max; “but, then, you see, he never cared 
for her. I’m not going to make that kind 
of marriage.” 

“ Aren’t you?” she said. “ Oh, dear, is 
it a poor American girl you want to marry, 
monsieur? There are plenty of that kind.” 

“Well,” said Max, “you see, I’m poor 
myself, and what’s more, incapable of earning 





“IS IT A POOR AMERICAN GIRL YOU WANT TO MARRY?” 


night ; there was none to rest in, at any rate. 
I should have died of it in another week. I 
only came away this morning. It’s a dreadful 
place ; I mean delightful, of course, but you 
know it, I daresay ?” 

“The Corbins were there for some time 
last year,” explained Dorothy, who by this 


time was as much amused as her visitor. 
“And didn’t you find what you wanted 
there?” 


“Not at all; yet it wasn’t that I didn’t 
dine, lunch, boat, dance, play tennis, and 
undergo concerts and excursions enough for 
a lifetime. But none of them would look at 
me.” 

“Well, at any rate,” thought Dorothy, 
“if he is French, he’s not conceited.” 

Then aloud, as if to encourage him :— 

“Newport zs perhaps too grand for a 
Viscount. Such very rich girls go there. 
What a pity, now, you're not a Marquis, 
like Mr. de St. Cybars. He managed his 
affair quickly, I can tell you—I might almost 
say I saw the bargain struck. Servants do 
see so much, you know, and guess more. 
Poor Lily Everson, I’m afraid she knows by 
this time that it does not make a girl’s life 
happy just to be a Marquise !” 

“St. Cybars hasn’t behaved well,” said 


my living, so I must havea rich wife. But 
why shouldn’t a rich wife love me? I shall 
never marry anyone I don’t love. I should 
like to get on well with the woman I marry. 
And, do you know, I really don’t think I’m 
hard to get on with !” 

“Ah! you talk well,” said Dorothy, her 
dark eyes flashing a little; “and I under- 
stand, I suppose. Is it my help you 
want ?” 

Max was about to protest, but she did not 
pause to listen. 

“Well, I'll help you, then—that is, I will 
see that Miss Corbins hears exactly what you 
have said, every word of it, from beginning 
toend. And in the meantime you can be 
seeing her father. Don’t be afraid he won't 
like it. Poor man! he does not have an 
offer for her every day! And then a Vicomt:, 
you know! Gracious goodness, 4e’// not put 
any spoke in your wheel.” 

For the last quarter of an hour Max had 
been thinking the whole thing a dream, but 
this hint roused him. 

“What do you mean ?” he said. 
Corbins——” 

“ Oh, she’s a good, nice girl; if only she 
looked as nice as she is.” 

“Is she very ugly? A perfect monster?” 
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asked Max, drawing a little closer to 
Dorothy. 

“Oh, beauty is a matter of taste, you 
know. Of course, I don’t know what you 
would call ‘very ugly,’ and ‘a monster.’ I 
shouldn’t call her all that myself. But her neck 
is down somewhere betweén her shoulders ; 
and, as to figure, well—she has none ; of her 
complexion, too, you might say much the 
same thing. But, then, you must remember 
that out here men are exacting. Girls can’t 
find husbands who are satisfied with money- 
bags. That’s why I think you have sucha 
ood chance—at any rate, with the father.” 

At this point she fully expected Max to 
say it was, of course, a pity Miss Corbins was 
but, after all, she was good, besides 
other advantages, and nothing could be 
perfect. And then she meant to turn on 
him and crush him with the words: “Zam 
Miss Corbins !” uttered in the tones of a 
tragedy queen. And if, after that, he stayed 
to dinner, his appetite must indeed be a 
sturdy one. 

But he said nothing at all, and took out of 
his pocket a French gold piece. This was 
adding bribery to all his other crimes, and, 
too angry to speak, she raised her arm to 
wave him out of the house. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want you to do 
me a favour. Would you mind not mention- 
ing my visit at all?” 

“ And why shouldn’t I mention it? 
next are you going to do?” 

“Well, I think I shall just run up to New 
York this evening. It only takes about 
three hours, doesn’t it ?” 

Was he in earnest ? she wondered ; at any 
rate, she would try him once more. 

“Going away?” she asked. “ Don’t for- 
get, however, that old Corbins will give her a 
million—in cash, too—and could just as easily 
double it, if he chose.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk in that way,” 
said Max. “I shouldn’t have taken you for 
that kind of girl. But it’s no business of 
mine, after all. Only be careful what you 
say of me; there is no use in making Miss 
Corbins think too badly of me.” 

“‘ Miss Corbins is an only child, too,” she 
went on, recklessly. “Perhaps you didn’t 
know that? There’s no telling what her 
fortune may be some day or other. Last 
year, just on one transaction, her father laid 
by 80,000 dollars.” 

“T am glad of it for his sake and hers,” 
said Max. “ But, all the same, I shouldn’t 
like to spend my life with a woman such as 
you describe.” 
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* Oh, you need not look much at her,” said 
Dorothy. “ You can spend her money, and 
leave her at home while you amuse yourself, 
like other French husbands, you know.” 

“T am sorry French husbands have such a 
bad character in America,” he answered, 
gently. 

“Oh, they’re delightful, of course—just to 
talk to, you know. But we don’t think much 
of their stability or moral character. They 
flirt, too, with every pretty woman they come 
across, we think.” 

“Why do you go on saying such things ?” 
he asked. “You ought not to do it, and 
why should you? You and I, for instance, 
have been alone together for the last half- 
hour, and I have not even told you you were 
pretty, but I tell you so now, just to punish 
you.” 

He stood a minute looking straight into 
her face ; and she knew she had put herself 
in the wrong. It vexed her, perhaps, to have 
given him the advantage, for her hand shook 
a little, as she poured the thick yellow cream 
she had been mixing into the shining mould, 
and her answer was slow in coming. 

“T am sorry to have displeased you by 
misunderstanding you ; but I think I have as 
much to complain of as you. You thought 
I need not mention your visit, but I don’t 
think that would be doing my duty. Mr. 
Corbins certainly shall hear about it, but 
not what you came for. As for Miss 
Corbins——” 

“Oh,” said Max, “I’m not afraid of that. 
You see, I could tell her how charmingly you 
described her. Of course, if you mention 
my visit, I must come again.” 

This was said as if he wished he could get 
out of it. 

“When you come again, sir,” she went on, 
with mock humility, “you will be properly 
received in the drawing-room, not in the 
kitchen by the cook.” 

“ Drawing-rooms are not always so amusing 
as some kitchens,” he said. “ I’m sorry, now, 
I’m not an author. How Paul Bourget, 
for instance, could describe the American 
cook.” 

“Ton’t be in too great a hurry,” she said. 
“ If you are, you may make mistakes, as the 
author of ‘ Outre-Mer’ did.” 

“T might have expected that !” cried Max. 
“ You know Bourget, then? What a country ! 
And to think I’m not likely ever to see you 
again!” 

“Why not? 
if you find me interesting. 
am I?” 


You can see me to-morrow 
I am interesting, 
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“WHEN YOU COME AGAIN, YOU WILL BE PROPERLY 
RECEIVED IN THE DRAWING-ROOM.” 


He paused a moment, not sure whether 
some other adjective might not be more 
expressive, but could think of nothing better 
than “ Very interesting!” Then he looked 
straight into the honest, clear eyes that met 
his, and, leaving the money on the table, 
went away. 

The equilibrium of his ideas had under- 
gone a disturbing experience, which the 
solitude of his room at Heubleins was far 
from correcting. To fill in the afternoon, he 
visited the Capitol and Atheneum, and, 
when he had dined, went for a long drive. 
The road, though dusty, was planted with 
fine trees, and the lights of the fading 
September day were exquisite. But in the 
silent monotony of this excursion, he thought 
neither of the “ monster” he expected to see 
next day, nor of the pretty girls at Newport. 
Humbling as it was to confess even to 
himself, he could think of nothing but the 
* cook.” 

His curiosity had been aroused, he had 
been amused, interested; more than this, 
charmed. She was very handsome, of that 
there was no question; figure, eyes, features, 
expression, all were good, and she was 
remarkably intelligent. Still, she was but a cook 
after all, who wore a white apron, and beat 
eggs like any other cook. Max was not only 
a man of good family, but he was naturally 
correct, and it really annoyed him to think 
that, because fate had thrown him into a 
kitchen where a kind of Circe presided over 
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the saucepans, he 
had been guilty of 
such folly as. to 
let himself in for 
the loss of three 
days. For it was 
no good trying to 
humbug _ himself 
about it. He was 
not in the least 
obliged to dine at 
~| the Corbins ; he 
was lingering only 
a | to see the Circe 
again. Of course, 
only once more. 
| Even to think of 
| anything beyond 
that made him un- 
comfortable. No one could look into those 
eyes without being inspired with a sort of 
respect ; and then there was that horrid Willie 
somewhere in the background. Max felt a 
little jealous of him already. “ Lucky fellow,” 
he thought, “he can go to the kitchen and 
talk to the cook as much as he likes—Azs 
birth is no barrier between them.” 

He was thoroughly out of sorts by the 
time he went to his bed, and, when he fell 
asleep, dreamt he was a wild Indian, cutting 
his way into T. P.’s peaceful kitchen with 
his tomahawk. 

But next day he had not to invent even the 
mildest of stratagems to carry out his pur- 
pose. For reasons of her own, Dorothy 
made things easy for him ; and, thanks to an 
exciting baseball match in the neighbour- 
hood, he found the house as empty as the 
day before. 

She seemed pleased to see him again, but 
not surprised. 

“Well, you’ve come for the answer to 
your card?” she said. “Here it is. Miss 
Corbins wrote it before she had to go out. 
You really are unfortunate about her.” 

“Perhaps not so very, after all,” he said, 
popping the note, unopened, into his pocket. 

“What,” she cried, “are you not going 
even to read what 

“ The ‘ monster,’ writes ?” he interrupted. 
“ All in good time. Just now, I am more 
interested in something else. You have read 
Bourget, I know. Do you remember what 
he says about girls in America—I mean girls 
who—haven’t much money, and who are so 
anxious to be well educated, that, to go on with 
their studies, they hire themselves out in the 
holidays as servants? That, at any rate, 
was true, I suppose?” 
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“Oh, yes,” she answered ; “there was a girl 
here once, who read Virgil and Xenophon, a 
housemaid ; but she had to go, she was really 
too fond of books.” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Max, falteringly, 
am sure you are one of those interesting g Tae 

He looked at fier with a kind of dread, as 
if her next words would be some decree of 
fate. He was answerable to no one for his 
actions ; both his parents were dead. The 
world might call it folly, but he thought 
otherwise, and was his own master. 

She said nothing for a few seconds, and he 
felt she was scrutinizing him. 

“You are paying me a compliment I don’t 
deserve,” she said, presently. “I shall 
always be what I am now. And don’t you 
think,” she went on, with a charming smile, 
“that a good cook has her value ?” 

This little sally was not very consoling, 
and, as if unconsciously thinking aloud, he 
said :— 

“ What a pity!” 

“What's a pity ?” she asked. 

It required a certain effort to bid her good- 
bye for ever, and yet keep his secret, but he 
managed to say :— 

“T had hoped another destiny might have 
been yours. But, tell me, at any rate, are 
you really happy here ?” 


“ 
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me, what are your favourite dishes? You 
won’t read the note, but I know it is an 
invitation to dinner to-morrow.” 

“Hang that dinner!” he said. “TI hate 
the very name of it. I am going straight 
back to the hotel now, to write and tell the 
‘monster’ that, to my regret, urgent business 
makes it necessary for me to start at once for 
New York. I only wish now I had gone 
yesterday. Life is not long enough for this 
dawdling about waiting for invitations from 
Corbinses.” 

“They meant it for the best, sir,” she said. 
“This evening you would have found a large 
family party of sisters and cousins, and you 
might not like that. To-morrow there will 
be no one but you.” 

“ And the ‘monster’? Thank you. That 
settles it. I wish I were in the Pullman this 
minute, and still more, that I had never come 
to Hartford.” 

He was on his feet, and on the point of 
bringing the situation—absurd, he «called it 
now—to a close, when something occurred 
that irresistibly detained him. Dorothy was 
trying to uncork the sherry for her jelly, 
flushing from the effort, and straining her 
graceful figure. It made him angry to see 
her, and taking the bottle imperiously out of 
her delicate little hands, he drew the cork. 
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“HE DREW THE CORK.” 


“On, yes, thank you,” said Dorothy, her 
cheeks burning ; “very happy indeed.” 

“That’s all right, at any rate,” he said. 
“And now, explain to me what you are 
making there.” 

“Tt’s sherry jelly,” 
hardly so firm as usual. 


she said, her voice 
* And that reminds 








‘ This is not the sort of work you were 
intended for, my poor child,” he said. 
“Surely, with your mental gifts, you could 
find something more suitable. Believe me, 
you are foolish.” 

She looked at him for a second or two 
then said :— 
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“And you? Wouldn’t the world think 
you quite as foolish if they saw you now? 
But there is one thing certain about you— 
you are good.” 

“Good !” he grunted, disgustedly. “I wish 
I were. It’s not that; I am like other men. 
If you were as ugly and crooked as that 
daughter of Corbins, do you suppose I should 
be in this kitchen helping you? Yes, you're 
quite right about the world. Society has 
subverted the laws of Nature. Beauty, now- 
adays, counts for nothing. Money is the 
only thing. If I went home with the most 
horribly ugly woman in the world for my wife, 
my friends would all congratulate me, pro- 
vided she had plenty of money. And if, on 
the contrary, I married the loveliest of 
women, who had been a poor servant, they 
would have nothing to say to me ; and even 
my children could never marry in their own 
class. Yes, the world is unjust, contempti- 
ble, and stupid into the bargain.” 

“And still we have to take it as we find 
it,” said Dorothy, sagely. 

This philosophical tone exasperated him. 

“ How strange it is that you should be so 
contented!” he said. “A woman of your 
intelligence, your—your looks, and educated 
too—at any rate, your education begun— 
should be ashamed to go on vegetating in 
this kind of life. It is unworthy of you! 
And in this country, where there is no such 
thing as caste or prejudice, you could so 
easily raise yourself.” 

* Ah, sir,” she said, with a little sigh, “ you 
don’t know what the place here is worth to 
me.” 

* That’s the kind of thing I can’t bear to 
hear you say,” he answered. “ Don’t you 
see, a servant can never be anything but a 
servant, and just think what that means!” 

** Well,” she said, “‘ there is one servant, at 
any rate, who will always remember, Monsieur 
le Vicomte, that you and she cooked together 
one afternoon. Now, what makes you look 
so angry? Was there any harm in saying 
that ?” 

“No, no!” he said, “it’s all right. I only 
wish I could talk like you and convince you. 
But, good-bye. I sha’n’t forget Hartford in a 
hurry either.” 

Dorothy was standing very still, her hands 
hanging over the back of a high chair, on 
which she was leaning, and she fixed her 
beautiful eyes steadily upon the young man. 

“ Sir,” she said, earnestly, “do not go 
away until you have dined with the Corbins.” 

“Why do you want me to dine with them ? 
Do you want to show me how well you cook ? 
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I should hate the food. You a cook! |] 
can’t bear to think of it. Good-bye!” 

“T ask it as a favour, sir,” she said. 
“ Please do it, and I promise you I will— 
will—try to raise myself.” 

“ And if I do, what good will it do either 
you or me? I shall belong to the ‘monster’; 
I sha’n’t so much as see you.” 

“Only come,” she said ; “ you will see me, 
I promise you.” 

There were voices in the next room by 
this time, and Dorothy cried :— 
“Oh, do go now; the 

returned.” 

Max was in the garden before she had 
finished the words, slinking too behind the 
bushes, that the “‘monster” might not see him. 
He could defy social prejudices when brought 
to bay, but on small occasions had not the 
heroic courage necessary to brave them. 

An hour or so later Miss Corbins received 
the Vicomte de Résal’s formal acceptance of 
her invitation, and, by the time it was in her 
hands, Max himself was on his way to 
Boston. He felt he must get away from 
Hartford, for the time at any rate. 

“T might just as well fall in love with a 
queen,” he thought ; “that apron is as much 
a barrier as a crown would be.” 

For the twenty-four hours he was away, he 
was incessantly finding fault. He was angry 
with himself; angry with St. Cybars ; angry 
with Dorothy for not being her mistress ; 
angry with her mistress for not being Doro- 
thy. The heat stifled him ; the noisy, muddy, 
over-watered streets, with their constant rush 
of electric trams, were worse than New York. 
His hotel (he went to one by chance) as bad 
as could be; and, finally, all Boston was 
leagued not to understand his English. His 
thoughts revolved in a circle, and always came 
back to thé same place. 

“If there had been a proper servant or 
door porter,” he said to himself, “in that 
beastly hole of a house, I shouldn’t have 
gone wandering round to the kitchen like a 
tramp. I should have left the letter and 
come away, dined there that evening probably, 
and have seen the ‘monster,’ and had done 
with her, in time to be back at Delmonico’s 
for breakfast next morning. Now, no matter 
what happens, my visit to America is spoiled. 
Even if I marry another Everson, I shall 
always be haunted by a sort of phantom.” 

He arrived at Hartford next day, rather 
late in the afternoon, very tired, and as he 
got out of the car a whole family, eight or 
nine in number, pushed their way in against 
him. He stood a moment, on the platform, 
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to take breath after this outrage upon his 
dignity, and was relieving his feelings by 
swearing in purest Parisian, when a gentle- 
man, whom he recognised as one of the 
invading horde, came close to him, looked 
at him, then addressed him in French :— 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte de Résal, I think ?” 

“Perhaps so,” he answered, surlily. “I 
don’t remember meeting you before.” 

“No. But I knew of your visit to Hart- 
ford, and it is not likely there are two men in 
the place who can swear so well in Parisian 
French as I heard you do a few minutes ago. 
My name is Corbins. My daughter tells me 
we are to see you at dinner this evening.” 

He held out his hand, and Max, taking 
it, saw he was 
a fine -looking 
man in the full 
vigour of life ; but 
there was no one 
on the platform 
whom, by any 
stretch of imagi- 
nation, he could 
fit into his idea of 
the “ monster ” ; 
she was at home, 
no doubt, getting 
herself up for the 
evening. 

‘““Won’t you 
come home with 
me now?” said 
Corbins, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ You can 
have a talk with 
my girl. Sorry 
she’s not here ; 
she couldn’t come 
to see her aunts 
off. ‘Too busy at 
home. We have a 
new cook coming 
to-day.” 

“Has the other one gone?” said Max, 
with almost ludicrous anxiety. 

“Oh, yes! ~ Not much loss, either. Too 
fine for her work. Couldn’t stand heat and 
gave herself airs. I can assure you, sir, 
unless you study the American servant girl 
from life, you have no idea of her. I only 
wish I could do what so many New Yorkers 
do: cut the whole concern and live in an 
hotel.” 

It was the drop too much, and Max would 
have liked to swear again.. This, then, was 
what he had stayed for: dinner at the Corbins, 


and the cook gone ; sent away as likely as not 
Vol. xv.--58. 
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on his account, but at any rate, no chance of 
ever seeing her again. Muttering some 
excuse for returning to his hotel, he left 
Corbins as quickly as he could. 

The experience was new—he had never been 
seriously in love in his life before, and was 
accustomed, not only to think himself invul- 
nerable, but to pride himself on the reputation 
of being so; but here he was, miserable 
because of this cook! It lowered him in his 
own self-esteem. But she was gone, and at 
any rate, he was saved from making a fool of 
himself. 

He inquired about night trains, chose the 
midnight express, and, according to the 
American custom, bought his ticket at his 
hotel, engaged his 
sleeping berth, 
registered his bag- 
gage, all but a 
light bag, contain- 
ing his day suit, 
to put on in the 
train, and then 
started for Cor- 
bins’s house, dres- 
sed for dinner. 

The flaxen- 
haired Nova 
Scotian let him 
in, and conducted 
him through large 
folding doors to 
the lair of the 
** monster.” 

Apparently the 
room was empty, 
and Max thought 
he was too early ; 
but another look 
revealed the figure 
of a lady seated in 
the dimly lighted 
recess of the 
bow-window. He 
advanced, supposing it to be Miss Corbins, 
but the outline was pretty and graceful, 
though the features of the face were in- 
distinguishable ; and with a little bow he 
drew back. Just then, through a_half- 
glazed door, he caught sight of soft puffs of 
tobacco smoke and heard the tones of mas- 
culine voices. As Miss Corbins had not 
thought it necessary to be in the drawing- 
room to receive her guests, he would join the 
other men in the smoking-room. The lady’s 
husband was there, too, most likely, for of 
course she was married, as she wore diamond 
earrings. He had to pass the bow, however, 
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to get to the glazed door, and as he did so, 
the lady looked straight at him, and for a 
moment he stood spellbound. The resem- 
blance to the cook was too extraordinary : 
the same beautiful eyes, the same suggestion 
of mockery in the grave, sweet mouth ; the 
same beauty altogether, but dazzling now in 
jewels, flowers, and an exquisitely cut evening 
dress. 

“What a fool I 
“Everything re- 
minds me of her.” 

Feeling he was 
looking ridiculous, 
he hurried off to 
put himself under 
Corbins’s  protec- 
tion, and found him 
with an elderly 
clergyman, whom 
by no stretch of 
imagination could 
he suppose to be 
the lawful owner of 
the beautiful being 
in the next room. 

Corbins received 
him with the warm 
cordiality of an 
American, intro- 
duced him to the 
minister, and then 
said :— 

“T ought to have 
been in there to 
receive you, but my 
daughter was, at all 
events. You know 
her, I think ?” 

“ Miss Corbins is 
not in the drawing- 
room,” said Max, 
ignoring the latter 
half of the sentence. 

** Is she not? 
Oh, then, there is 
some more bother 
or other in the kitchen. Ah, sir! dinners 
come into the world ready made in France ; 
but here! It was just by the nearest shave 
my daughter hadn’t to cook it again to-night 
herself.” 

“Again?” said Max, bewildered, and 
conscious that he stood on the edge of an 
abyss. 

“Oh, yes!” said Corbins. “For the past 
week she has been covered up in an apron 
cooking —for a house full of people, too. It 
seems to astonish you, sir; but wait a bit 


” 


am!” said poor Max. 


“ 





THERE SHE STOOD ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE DOOR.” 
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longer before you think you understand us 
here. America is the finest country in the 
world, everything on such a grand scale, you 
know, and all that—when you see it from a 
distance ; but, in closer quarters, it seems 
just a little different somehow. But here is 
my daughter.” 

There she stood on the threshold of the 
door, just as Max had seen her a few 
moments before without recognising her. 

“Come,” she said, 
“dinner is ready.” 

She held out her 
hand to him as if 
no ceremony of 
introduction were 
required between 
them, and, taking 
his arm, led him 
into the dining- 
room. Without it 
he would never 
have got there. 

“ Courage,” she 
whispered to him, 
her face radiant 
with amusement. 
“ Haven’t I kept 
my promise ? I said 
I should try to 
raise myself, you 
know. Haven't I 
done it ?” 

“Yes,” said poor 
Max, “ you have, 
and to such pur- 
pose that I don’t 
know how to look 
you or Mr. Corbins 
in the face.” 

She almost led 
him to his chair, 
into which he 
dropped dumb- 
struck. Nor did he 
revive enough all 
through dinner to 
do credit to the conversational reputation of 
his countrymen. 

In vain T. P. Corbins started every 
subject he could think of: there was no 
one but Dorothy to respond. Max could not 
even eat his dinner, although he managed to 
drink the champagne that Corbins kept con- 
tinually pouring into his glass. But if he 
seemed not to venture to look at Dorothy, 
he saw her all the time, and thought her 
lovelier, more charming than ever. Even 
the diamonds he only noticed now, in 
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spite of his prejudices, as less brilliant than 
her eyes. 

The table, too, was overloaded with mas- 
sive plate, but everything was full of such 
exquisite roses that criticism was impossible. 
The clergyman sat opposite Max, and, wish 
ing to be agreeable, asked him, in very 
laboured French, what he had seen of Hart- 
ford. Max would have liked to say he had 
seen nothing but Mr. Corbins’s cook and 
kitchen ; but it was impossible to take 
everyone into his confidence, so he made 
some inane answer. 

“My dear sir,” said his host, “ the first 
time I visited Paris, I saw the whole of it in 
one week. You have been in Hartford two 
days, and seem to have seen nothing. I 
really think we are right when we say 
Frenchmen don’t know how to do their 
travelling. But to-morrow we must do 
better for you. I have not much time 
myself, but I will hand you over to my 
daughter. Perhaps you do not know we 
have celebrities here? Mark Twain, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Warner too: you don’t know 
him in France as well as you ought. But, 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ you must have read.” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte,” said the old 
clergyman, slowly, and with effort, “has 
come to visit us forty years too late. My 
celebrated friend, who made a whole genera- 
tion weep over the wrongs of the slave, can 
no longer speak even to her friends.” 

“Well, and what does that matter?” said 
Corbins ; “ he can have a look at her all the 
same, just to say he saw the greatest novelist 
of America.” 

“T should like to see Mrs. Stowe,” said 
Max, “ but, unfortunately, I must leave 
Hartford to-night.” 

“Going to New York ?” said Dorothy, her 
large eyes twinkling with mischief. 

“To New York, mademoiselle,” he 
answered, “ and afterwards to France as soon 
as possible. I am od/iged to go.” 

‘“* But the train leaves a little before mid- 
night,” said Corbins : “ you can’t catch it.” 

“T have arranged to do that,” said Max. 
“T took my ticket and registered my luggage, 
all but a little valise I have with me.here. 
Frenchmen can ‘do’ their travelling better 
than you think sometimes. ’ 

Corbins said nothing more. A man was 
free to come and go as he pleased, according 
to his ideas of independence. Neither did 
Dorothy speak of the journey again, and 
dinner ended with conversation of the most 
commonplace and uninteresting kind. 

After coffee, Corbins and the minister 


adjourned to the garden to smoke. Miss 
Corbins thought it too cool for her in her 
evening dress, but begged Max not to think 
of staying with her in the drawing-room, if 
he wanted to smoke too. 

He looked at her a moment, then said : 
“This is the first time this evening you have 
made fun of me.” Then, after a pause, “ No, 
thank you. I don’t care for a cigarette to- 
night.” 

“T am afraid,” she said, “ you are going to 
leave us on bad terms with poor Hartford. 
But I don’t think I can blame myself; I 
have done all I can to be friends with you. 
Even my father does not know about the 
book that is to have a special chapter on 
American cooks. He thinks you knew I was 
Miss Corbins when we met.” 

“What do I care if I am the laughing- 
stock of all America?” he answered. “I only 
mind being a fool in your eyes. If just for 
half an hour, or even for a moment, I was 
idiot enough to take you for the x 

“Don’t say the word,” said Dorothy, “if it 
hurts you so much. But, all the same, I’m 
proud of your mistake.” 

“Proud of it?” 

“Yes, proud of your fantastic notions of 
our dear country, because of the germ of 
truth in them. You think anything is possible 
here, and you are not far wrong. My father, 
for instance, you snow he is a ‘ gentleman’” 
(she used the English word that alone 
expressed her meaning), “though he made 
every penny he possesses, and, more than 
that, had to educate himself without help. 
You see how he receives you, how simply 
and naturally, though you are a Vicomte. 
And do you think my beating eggs is more 
astonishing than all that ?” 

“JT don’t think his money or even his 
manners are so wonderful as one other of his 
possessions,” said Max. 

“Now, you mean that for a compliment, 
but it is commonplace—I won’t be so rude 
as to say French. I like the other sort 
better. I wonder if anybody will ever again 
pay me such a pretty one as you did when, 
thinking I was a servant, you, aristocrat that 
you are, helped me with my work !” 

“ Ah!” he said, “ making fun of me again 
as you did then, little as I supposed it! 
Why don’t you repeat that I make love to 
every woman I meet ?” 

“No, no! You wanted frst to be sure I 
was a student ¥ 

“ Whatever I wanted, I have succeeded in 
making myself utterly ridiculous in your 
eyes. How you must have chuckled all the 
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: : 
time! And I, like the fool I am, told you 
my secrets, too! If I had had a murder on 
my conscience, those eyes would have got it 
out of me.” 

“ But just think how safe I’ve proved ! ” 

“Safe! Yes, so safe, I am ashamed to 
look you in the face. It must be time for 
me to go now.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, “ you are the hardest 
man to please I ever saw. When you hear 
Miss Corbins is a ‘monster,’ you can’t get 
away quick enough; and when you find 
out that she’s not quite—dquite /Aaf, you're in 
a greater hurry still. You must allow it’s not 
very encouraging.” 

“It's very easy for you to laugh,” he said. 
“It must have been as good as a play to you 
for the last two days. To-morrow you can 
tell all your friends, Cousin Willie especially, 
about it. Next week you will forget it; 
but for me——” 

“You?” said Dorothy. “Oh, I am sure 
you will take twice that time to forget it. 
But you ave French, you know. Perhaps if 
Hartford were a port you might sail to-night. 
But you will have time to reflect between 


this and 42nd Street Station in New York. 
It will be very hot there ; you will soon be on 
your way to Saratoga or the Katskills, accord- 
ing to the addresses on your introductions. 
You have some left, I suppose ?” 


“T have,” he said, now in a white rage; 
“here they are,” and, taking them out of his 
pocket, he tore them to bits and threw them 
on the carpet at her feet. She watched him 
quietly, but when she spoke her voice was a 
little altered. 

“T can give you better ones,” she said, 
then stopped suddenly. There was nothing 
cruel about her, and she saw tears in his 
eyes. He turned away from her, and, stand- 
ing at the window, seemed to be gazing at 
the deep blue vault above studded with stars. 

The clock in the hall where his little valise 
was struck, first the Westminster chime, then 
the hour. Max counted the strokes, then 
crossed the room to Dorothy’s arm-chair. 
She looked abstracted, a mysterious little 
smile floating on her lips, and with the point 
of her satin shoe she was poking the shreds 
of paper that a little while before had meant 
possible marriages for the man whose heart 
she held captive. But could she trust him? 

He was master of his emotions now. 

“Sixty minutes more, and then good-bye 
for ever. So I may speak as I dared not if 
if we were to meet to-morrow. I am not 
leaving Hartford angry, as you call it. There 
is no one to blame but myself. It was my 
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luck. It is not pleasant to discover what 
an unlucky beggar I am. I always thought 
the contrary before, and was rather proud of 
it, especially of mever having had a love 
trouble in my life. But I did come to Hart- 
ford to look, not for a wife, but for my wife. 
I hoped to find her and take her home with 
me. Perhaps I counted a little on my happy 
star, but more on a loyal, honest wish to be 
happy with her and make her happy.” 

Dorothy listened, softly waving her white 
fluffy fan, and taking in his every look and 
movement. 

“To hear you talk,” she said, “one might 
believe you had been on this search for years. 
America is rather big, you know.” 

“So I thought three days ago. But now 
it isn’t a country or a state, or even a town, to 
me: it is all one house, this house where my 
destiny was to be determined. If you knew 
what I felt the very first look you gave me— 
not a thunder-clap, as sudden, but so 
beautiful, so sweet! Don’t you know what it 
is when one instrument sounds a single note, 
then the next instrument another, and so on, 
monotones merging into a grand, mysterious 
harmony? It was like that, but I was 
ashamed of it because—because I thought 
you were. But it didn’t spoil the harmony ; 
you saw I couldn’t go, didn’t you ?” 

“Oh, you would have gone fast enough if 
I hadn’t kept you by talking to you.” 

“Yes, you kept me by talking, to my 
misfortune. I fell into the trap; I was 
blind, yet I saw you. I told you all my 
secrets, too. You know my plan of cam- 
paign. How you must have laughed at me 
when I was gone! But you know all about 
me ; there is no taking you in. You know I 
came here to marry you or some rich girl, 
and you know why I dare not say now I love 
you.” 

She made a little face; to her he seemed 
to have said nothing else for the last half- 
hour. He understood what she was thinking, 
and went on. 

“ Perhaps I have said too much ; but in a 
few minutes I shal! be gone, and it is just a 
little comfort to put up an epitaph over my 
buried happiness.” 

“The dead rise,” she said, “and more 
especially the living. It won't be long before 
we hear you are alive again: in France, you 
know, where there is so much vitality.” 

“ All right,” said Résal, “that’s enough 
about me. What is there to prove that I 
haven’t been telling you one lie after another 
all this evening? Fortune-hunters must, 
you know. Isn’t it a pity some fellow like 
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“| FELL INTO THE TRAP. 


Edison cannot invent a little pocket love- 
tester, like the milk thing, you know? Now, 
it’s so easy for a fellow like me to tell a pack 
of lies. But, after all, it might be just a little 
dull if it were mechanically tested, for at any 
rate now nothing and no one can rob a poor 
devil of the one great joy of saying, ‘I love 
you.’ But itis over now. ‘There are your 
father and the minister. Dear old minister, 
I am more grateful to him than I can say.” 

“T think you ought to thank me,” said 
Dorothy. “I asked him, you know. I 
thought you might like a little explanation 
with the ‘ monster !*” 

“ Ah,” he cried, “ how beautiful, how dear 
you are! How can you think I shall forget ? 
Think what you please of me, but of one 
thing be sure, I wouldn’t marry an American 
girl now for the whole world.” 

“T haven’t the whole world,” she said, 
smiling ; “I can only offer you = 

“What?” he said, with a strange thrill of 
expectation. 

“ Myself!” 


It was not till two months later that he 
made his voyage to Europe on the Zoxrraine, 
and then not alone. It was on the evening 
of his wedding day that the Vicomte de 
Résal embarked with his bride. They were 
in their cabin, large, well-fitted as a honey- 
moon cabin should be, and Mme. de Résal 
said to her husband : 

“ By the way, I have a /ouis of yours in 
my pocket. You gave it toa poor cook to 
bribe her not to get you into difficulties with 
a monster you were terribly afraid of. But 
she didn’t manage it well, and so you. must 
have back your money. ‘Take it, please.” 

“ Dearest,” he said, “I shall always keep 
it.” 

“Perhaps you Aad better, for if you try to 
spend it, you might get into trouble. | It is 
hollow. See!” 

She touched a spring, and the coin flew 
open, to reveal within a lovely miniature of 
herself. 

“Come,” said Max, “come, beloved 
‘monster,’ and let me thank you!” 
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Egyptian again, with 
bubbling away as comfortably as ever. 


“Ha!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘lI’ve 
frightened him—lI 
always frighten bar- 
bers.” Indeed, his 
beard protruded 
from his chin in a 
solid black block, 
like a log. “I have 
been getting a little 
water in my hat 
the coffee was all 
boiling away,” he 
went on. “Come 
and see these rab- 
bits, since you seem 
so anxious about 
them.” 

Now, I was not 
anxious about 
rabbits. I hadn't 
even thought of 
rabbits for a single 
moment. Neverthe- 
less, now that I 
looked about me, I 
perceived not only 
that Poll Sweedle- 
pipe had vanished 
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WAS a little taken aback by Mr. 
Sweedlepipe’s appearance, but he 
was more taken aback at some- 
thing he perceived over my shoul- 
and 
his coffee-pot hat 
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—which was perhaps natural in the circum- 
stances—but that where I had been inspect- 
ing ravens and tom-tits, rabbit-pens covered 
the benches, and in the distance there were 
visible other pens, full of pigeons. By this 
time I had grown used to sudden changes 
of this sort, and was less startled than 
might have been 
expected. 

“Ideals in rab- 
bit-breeding are not 
high,” said the 
brown man. “A 
lump of meat with 
two ears is what is 
wanted, and we aim 
at that. We don’t 
want intelligence, 
or points, or any 
such blemishes as 
those. Just imagine 
a Flemish Giant 
with points! He’s 
round everywhere 
—anything like a 
point would be- 
token starvation. 


VA | Look at the best 
fa of ‘em here—here 
4 he is, a shapeless 
lump, squashed 
against the sides of 
the pen at each end, 
motionless, mind- 
less, and gasping 
with fat. He was 
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“ FIRST AND SPECIAL.” 


~~ 


so big and formless, and such a fool, that 
the judges gave him first prize without a 
moment's hesitation. There’s scarce a rabbit 
in the section that anybody can conscien- 
tiously accuse of anything distantly resem- 
bling meaning or expression in the face. 
Perhaps the chief Flemish Giantess —first and 
special in the doe class—looks a trifle super- 
cilious, but if the judges see it, I believe 
she'll be disqualified even now. 

“Yes,” he proceeded, after a pause, “ lumpi- 
ness.is the grace we chiefly cultivate, but in 
the lops we go for ears. Some bake their 
rabbits over stoves till they melt down into 
long ears, like a candle guttering. Others go 
about among the creatures pulling ears, like 
an enraged knife-grinder among naughty boys. 
Still others glue the ends of the ears together, 
so that the animal falls over them and 
stretches them that way ; and quite a number 
strap the ears down to discourage stiffness. 
With one dodge and another they produce 
ears that hang and drag about in the dirt, 
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and happy and proud, in- 
deed, is he who can show 
4ft. of ear to each rabbit, 
2ft. on each side. But 
even here we mustn’t for- 
get lumpiness. Sometimes 
there is a tie in the matter 
of length of ears, and then 
lumpiness, dumpiness, 
weight, and stupidity score 
again. Lumpiness always 
helps a rabbit here, whether 
it be an old Dutch (not for 
sale) such as Mr. Chevalier 
might enter, a Flemish 
Giant, a Lop, an Angora, 
or a Belgian Hare. A 


as 


A GOOD LO 


Belgian Hare, as you know, is so 
called because it is not a hare.” 

I well understood the system of 
contrary nomenclature, and I 
hastened to agree with the brown 
man’s hypothesis. When I was a 
small boy at school it was the dis- 
respectful custom of  ill- behaved 
schoolfellows to call me “ Bunny.” 
I reflected that this was doubtless 
because of my entire unlikeness to 
a rabbit ; and I have been assured 
that every school possesses at least 
one boy thus styled, whether from 
the same reason or not I cannot 
guess. As these thoughts passed in 
my mind, I noticed that the brown 
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man laughed very heartily to 
himself, and as he had already 
given testimony of under- 
standing my thoughts before 
I expressed them, I felt un- 
easy. 

“Ah, well, never mind,” 
he said. “As I have said, 
rabbits have a way of being 
soft, stupid, and fat; you're 
not fat any way. None of 
the Flemish Giant about you, 
Bunny. No, no. Don’t be 
offended. Look what a tri- 
umph of breeding it would 
be if we could prove that 
you were evoluted by selec- 
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BREEDING OUT. 


Colour, 
Colours. 


tions from rabbits! Such things are being Every 


done, as I have told you, with dogs and 
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fowls and so on, but not with 
rabbits. We couldn’t hope 
to breed the Flemish Giant 
out into anything more intelli- 
gent than a pillow, I’m sure. 
By the way, that’s an idea 
I'll make a note of. Even a 
pillow would be something 
useful, and a variation on 
the usual lump of meat with 
a pair of ears. I'll suggest it. 
We've had pens and pens of 
squabby lumps of meat long 
enough ; we might try a little 
bed-furniture for a change.” 
We had passed most of the 
pen-loads of rabbits, and 
were among the pigeons. The 
brown man poked his long 
fingers, and sometimes a lead- 
the pens to make the pouters 
fantails fan, the trumpeters 
trumpet, the drum- 
mers drum, the 
laughers laugh, and 
the tumblers to 
tumble, as well as 
the confined space 
would permit. 
“Here they are,” 
he said, and he ran 
over their names 
bewilderingly. “ And 
each sort is of many 
classes, according to 
colour, as White, 
Chequer, Yellow, 
Red, Black, Blue- 
pied, Black - pied, 
Red-pied, Light 
Mottle, Dark Mottle, 
Dun, Silver, Any 
Colour, and All Other 


Indeed, the only sort of pigeon 
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for which there is 
not a separate class 
is the Common or 


Ss) UO House -top, which 


we h I ables 
angs about stables 
\Z (a . ‘ 
<a | and such places, 
/ -~ very knowing and 

=. in-toed. True, 


there is a class for 

‘Any Other Variety,’ 

but he is usually of 
\ Every other variety, 
with a cross or two 
of no variety at all 
thrown in. But 
never mind him. 
The great swell 
liere is the Pouter 
—when he ¢# a 
swell. Some pouters 
here are seedy 
creatures—slack-winded, weedy, and, worse 
than all, pigeon-toed. This sort of pigeon 
must never have pigeon-toes. The real swell 
is the pouter who does swell and keep out 
his toes. Observe his Deportment! Mr. 
Turveydrop himself might take lessons from 
him. Indeed, 
that is the di- 
. rection in 
which we are 
breeding. The 
pigeons gener- 
ally are fairly 
promising for 
human de- 
velopment, and 
the pouters are 
doing well in 
the Turvey- 
drop depart- 
ment. The talk 
which you may 
have heard of 
developing 
Homers into 
epic poets is a 
mere hoax, 
founded on a 
miserable pun. 
Still, the Ho- 
mer is an in- 
telligent _ bird, 
I assure you, 
a capital bird 
of business. 
Ever buy one ? 
It’s wonderful 
how often some 
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TURVEYDROP, 


people sell ’em. Wonderful. I know a 
man that sold one every day for three 
weeks, each time to a different customer, 
and it flew back from the last customer all 
right and regular as clockwork the next 
day. Small profits but quick returns was that 
man’s guiding 
principle. Rare 
birds of busi- 
ness, Homers. 

‘Some of 
our pouters are 
breeding into 
birds of  busi- 
ness, toe, 
though of a dif- 
ferent sort. We 
are hoping for 
financiers out 
of some of 
them. They’re 
rudimentary as $ 


yet, of course ; a ii 
haven’t even agree eR SE = 
| womea. | 


pockets yet, 
QUICK RETURNS. 
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nor hands to 
put into other 
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people’s. But you can see the beginnings 
just about judging time. Observe the pouter 
swell and strut and swagger! ‘I’ve got 
something on, I tell you!’ the pouter seems 
to say, with mysterious importance. ‘ Big 
There’s big money 
coming my way soon!’ Then the judge 
goes by without so much as a_ second 
look at him, and down goes the swelling 
crop, and the tail, and the swagger at once, 
and you have the 
City failure, sunken 
and sneaking, to the 
life. They’re quite 
proficient in the 
whole business now 
in regard to show 
prizes, and the next 
step will be to trans- 
fer the interest to 
limited companies, 
breed off a little more 
tail, and develop a 
thick watch-chain. A 
few pouters who have 
no great aptitude for 
finance, we shall cul- 
tivate with a view 
to supplying the 


schemes, my boy 
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demand for beadles, butlers, and _police- 
men. Imagine the gorgeous, swelling 


importance of the pouter policeman ap- 
pealed to by a. lost ‘squeaker’ of the 
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common house-top variety who has tried 
to fly too soon! And perceive him at the 
door of the British Museum ordering the 
swarm of house-toppers there to ‘move on’! 
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THE Lost “ SQUEAKER.” 








cut out in the affections of the 


aas 
THE TUMBLER HOUSEMAID. 


ON 





To say nothing of his swelling rage at being 
neat 
housemaid (bred up from the short-faced 


tumbler) by the big dragoon, which some 


people nowadays call the dragon. 
is called a dragoon already, but 
we must carry the development a 
bit further before he can actually 
enlist. But there'll be money in 
it then, I tell you, and money in 
the tumbler - housemaid _ notion. 
Everybody knows what a difficulty 
here is in finding good servants, and 
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He 
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the high wages 
they want when 
you’ve found ’em. 
Well, here we o 
shall be able to A 
supply ’em in large ip __j 
numbers cheap, | | 
and all their food 
will be a little 
corn ! Just imagine 
what would hap- 
pen if you at- 
tempted to board 
Mary Jane on a 
handful of corn 
every day!” ee | 





I couldn’t im- er 
agine anything so = 
terrible. But I THE NEW TURBIT. 


remembered what 
the brown man had told me about getting 
life-guardsmen from game fowl and grenadiers 
from houdans, and wondered what sort of 
chicken - hearted, pigeon-livered army we 
should have when the anticipated evolutions 
should have been effected. 

“Then,” the brown man went on, “the 
perky Turbit will develop into the mannish 


"a 
of 


THE INTEMPERATE CARRIER. 


young woman, who will wear waistcoats and 
ties, ride anything, iron or flesh, play at foot- 
ball, join clubs, and lecture. Though, to be 
sure,” he added, thoughtfully, “‘ there won’t 
be much profit in that, as a commercial 
speculation. Nobody would be anxious to 
pay much for the specimens. And as for 
the carrier,” he went on, energetically, “ the 
sooner we stop Ais development the better 
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CHURCH. 


for the cause of temperance, which I 
to some extent represent.” 

I remembered the coffee-pot, and 
hai no doubt the brown gentleman 
meant that that was the symbol of his 
principles. 

“The carriers,” he went on, “are 
disgraceful enough already. Look at 
those noses and those aw/ul eyes ! 
No wonder that carriers are almost the 

only pigeons that can’t carry a message! Do 
they look capable of anything at all but drink?” 

I admitted that they didn’t, and the brown 
man proceeded : 

“1’m afraid we haven't much prospect of 
any other very usefu/ developments,” he said. 
“The rest are likely to be 
more of the ornamental and 
fancy-dress ball type. We 
once thought the Jacobin 
would take to the church 
and join a brotherhood, as 
his name seems to indicate, 
but there seems no chance 
of that The likeli- 
hood (no pun) points rather 
to stage than to church. 

The Jacobin goes in for all 

sorts of vanities in colour 

and deportment, and prob- 

ably the cape and sword 

drama (with the help of a 

few fantails) is what they 

will end in.” 
Suddenly 


now. 


my guide 


stopped, tapped me on the chest, and asked : 
“ Now, isn’t there something you feel to be 
missing among these pigeons ?” 

I thought of the crust necessary to com- 
plete pigeon-pie, but this seemed frivolous, 
so I said there wasn’t. 


“There zs something,” he said, “and it 


isn’t an exhibition of pigeon’s-milk either. It 
is an extra class with special prizes—a special 
class for Andrée pigeons. You know thi 
Andrée pigeon, of ccurse. Most celebrated 
variety ; found in large numbers all over the 
northern hemisphere by sailors and other 
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CAPE AND SWORD. 


persons. Has invariably arrived direct from 
Herr Andrée at the North Pole, and bears a 
mysterious inscription somewhere, such as 
‘Ratz. U.R. 1 A.S.S.2 Why was there no 
separate class for them ?” 
I couldn’t imagine. It 
seemed altogether an over- 
sight to overlook so nu- 
merous and important a 
section of the pigeon 
tribe. 
‘I know the 
my friend went on. “It’s 
There isn’t 
Crystal Palace 


+” 


reason,” 


very simple. 
room in the 
for half of ’em! 


This certainly seemed 
the most probable explana- 
tion; and I could think 
of no building in London 


or near it that could 





possibly accommodate the multitude in 
question. 
“No,” said the brown man, “the Andrée 
pigeons apart, the show’s pretty complete. But 
I do wish the rabbit fanciers 
would go in for something 
a little more inspiring than 
lumps of meat with ears to 
catch hold of. Why can’t 
they take a hint from the 
pigeons, now, and breed a 
pouter rabbit for instance ? 
There would be something 
to see then. Or a fantail. 
Ora military rabbit, such as 
a dragoon, or a trumpeter, 
or a drummer. They’ve done 
all these in pigeons, why 
not in rabbits? But, no— 
I'm afraid they’re too much 
attached to lumpiness.” 


A SUGGESTION, 


(To be continued.) 
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MSS HERE was once a land as 
black as night, for it had 
never seen the sun. The 
inhabitants would have fled, 
leaving the land to owls. and 
bats, had not the King pos- 
sessed a horse with a sun on its forehead. 
l'o enable his subjects to dwell in this dark 
and dreary region, the King caused his horse 
to be led daily through the country, for 
wherever this wonderful horse went, the land 
on all sides was bathed in light ; but when it 
had passed, thick darkness hurried back to 
resume its sway. 

One day the Sun Horse disappeared, and 
darkness deeper than night covered the land. 
Discontent and terror spread among the 
people ; want pressed them sore, for they 
could work at nothing, earn nothing; and soon 
dreadful disorder arose. ‘The King grew 
alarmed, and to avert the threatened danger 
set forth with his army to seek the Sun Horse. 

Arrived at the borders of his kingdom, the 
King entered vast forests, the growth of 
thousands of years. Journeying through 
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these forests with his army, the King came at 
length to a miserable hut. He entered, and 
saw a middle-aged man seated at a table, 
reading from a large book that lay open 
before him. When the King bowed, he rose 
and courteously returned the salutation. He 
was tall of stature, his features were thought- 
ful, and his glance piercing ; indeed, his 
whole appearance proclaimed him a seer, 
and no ordinary man. 

“T was reading of you,” said he. ‘“‘ You 
seek the Sun Horse. Do not trouble further, 
you cannot regain it. Rely on me, I will 
find it for you. Return home with your 
army. You are needed there ; only leave me 
one of your warriors as servant.” 

“So be it, oh Unknown,” replied the 
monarch. “Richly will I reward you if you 
restore my Sun Horse.” 

“T require no reward,” rejoined the Seer. 
“ Now leave me to make preparations for my 
journey.” 

So the King departed with his army, leaving 
only one warrior behind. The Seer returned 
to his book, and read far into the night. 




















THE SUN HORSE. 


Next morning he departed with his servant. 
The way was long; they travelled through 
six countries, and still had further to go. 
Passing through the seventh country, they 
came to a stately palace ; here they halted. 
Three valiant brothers ruled ‘this land, and 
had as wives three sisters, whose mother was 
a wicked witch, named Striga. Then the 
Seer addressed his servant :— 

“Remain here, whilst I enter the palace 
and ascertain if 
the Kings are at 
home ; they stole 
the horse. The 
youngest rides it.” 

Saying this, he 
changed himself 
into a green bird, 
flew to the win- 
dow of the eldest 
Queen, and _flut- 
tered and knocked 
with his beak 
against the glass, 
until she let him 
in. His great 
beauty and sweet, 
caressing ways 
delighted her, and 
she rejoiced like 
a child. 

“What a pity 
my husband is 
absent. This 
beauteous bird 
would have 
pleased him. 
Still he returns 
to-night ; he has 
only ridden forth 
to review a third 
part of the land.” ‘ 

Thus spake the 
Queen, caressing 
the gentle bird. 

Suddenly, old 
Striga entered the 
room, and, perceiving the bird, cried : 
“Strangle the accursed bird ; he will cover 
you with blood !” 

“Cover me with blood? Nonsense ! 
how innocent, how loving he is,” replied the 
Queen. 

But Striga cried: “ Deceptive innocence ! 
Give him here instantly, that I may strangle 
him !” 

She sprang forward, but the bird prudently 
changed into a man, and was out of the room 
and out of sight in a moment. 


See 
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“ STRANGLE IT THIS MOMENT 
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Taking again the form of a green bird, he 
flew to the window of the second Queen, and 
knocked until she opened it. Directly she 
let him in, he perched on her snow-white 
hand, and from thence flew to her shoulder, 
where he rested, looking confidingly into her 
eyes. 

“Alas!” she cried, “alas! that my husband 
is from home. He would have delighted in 
you, beauteous bird. However, he will return 
to-morrow even- 
ing; he has but 
gone to review 
two-thirds of the 
kingdom.” 

At this moment 


Striga entered, 
crying : “ Strangle 
that accursed 


thing—strangle it 
this moment; it 
will cover you 
with blood !” 

“That is im- 
possible, mother,” 
replied the Queen. 
“ He is so gentle.” 

“The — gentle- 
ness is feigned !” 
screamed Striga, 
trying to seize the 
bird. But the 
Seer, as before, 
changed himself 
into a man, and 
disappeared. 

After a_ time, 
the Seer flew as 
a green bird to 
the window of the 
youngest Queen. 
On her opening 
it, he perched on 

her white hand, 

and caressed her 
” so prettily that 

she felt quite a 
childish delight in playing with him. 

“Tt is a thousand pities that my lord is 
absent,” cried the young Queen in her joy. 
“This sweet little bird would have pleased 
him as much as it does me. Still, he is sure 
to return the evening after next, when he has 
reviewed the whole land.” 

But even as she spoke old Striga rushed 
excitedly into the room. 

“Strangle that accursed bird !” she cried, 
whilst still in the doorway. “Strangle it, I 
say ; it will cover you with blood !” 
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“Cover me-with blood, mother? Im- 
possible! Look. See how innocent, how 
beautiful it is,” replied the Queen. But 
Striga stretched forth her withered hands, 
exclaiming :— 

“ Delusive innocence! Give it me this 
moment, that I may strangle it !” 

But ere she could seize him the Seer 
changed into a man and vanished. 

Having gained the required information, 
the Seer returned to his servant, whom he 
ordered to purchase provisions for three days 
and then follow him to the forest. His servant 
having joined him, the two proceeded to the 
bridge over which the three Kings must pass. 
Here they waited. 

Towards evening the sound of horse’s feet 
was heard on the bridge. The eldest King 
was returning. In cross- 
ing, his horse stumbled 
over a beam. 

* To the gallows with 
the good - for - nothing 
who made this bridge!” 
exclaimed the enraged 
King. 

Then the Seer sprang 
forth, and threw himself 
on the King, crying : 

‘t How dare you curse 
an innocent man !” 

They drew their 
swords, but the King 
was no match for the 
Seer, and after a short 
struggle he fell lifeless 
to. the ground. The 
Seer bound the King 
on his horse, and sent 
the animal home with 
its dead master. 

Then concealing him- 
self beneath the bridge 
he waited the coming 
of the second King. 
He came the next 
evening, and seeing the 
blood - stains on the 
bridge, exclaimed :— 

“Someone has been 
slain here! What 
scoundrel has dared 
usurp my kingly office?” 

“How dare you thus revile me?” cried 
the Seer, throwing himself on the King, his 
drawn sword in his hand. “ You are a child 
of death.” 

The King defended himself bravely, but 
in vain ; after a short struggle he fell by the 





sword of his mighty antagonist. The Seer 
bound the corpse on the horse and sent the 
animal home ; then, again concealing himself, 
he awaited the arrival of the third brother. 

The third evening, at sunset, the youngest 
King approached the bridge, riding the Sun 
Horse. He rode fast, for he was late. 
Noticing the red blood on the ground he 
halted, exclaiming :— 

“Some wretch has presumed to snatch a 
victim from my kingly arm !” \ 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the Seer 
rushed at him with drawn sword. 

“Good !” said the King, and drawing his 
sword he defended himself manfully. 

They fought long and furiously, until at 1 
length their swords broke. Then the Seer 


spoke :— 
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“ THE SEER RUSHED AT HIM WITH DRAWN SWORD.” 


“With swords we can strive no longer. 
Now listen to me. We will become wheels, 
and roll down yonder mountain. The 
wheel that breaks is vanquished.” 

“Agreed. I will be a waggon-wheel. Be 
you any other wheel you like,” said the King. 
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“ Not so,” replied the cunning Seer. “ You 
can be any wheel you like, but I will be the 
waggon-wheel.” 

The King consenting, they ascended the 
mountain. ‘There they changed into wheels. 
But as they rolled down the steep incline 
the waggon-wheel crashed against the other 
wheel, and broke it. The waggon-wheel 
then became the Seer, and cried, joyfully: 
“You are lost! The victory is mine!” 

“Not so fast, my friend!” said the King, 
and he stood in his own shape before the 
Seer. “You have only broken my finger. 
Now I have a suggestion. We will be 
flames, and the flame that consumes the 
other is the victor. I will be a red flame, 
you can be a white one.” 

“No, no,” replied the Seer ; “you can be 
a white flame, I will be a red flame.” 

The King again consenting, they placed 
themselves on the road to the bridge and 
began to burn each other pitilessly, but with 
out result. Then a white-haired old beggar 
passed by. Seeing him, the white flame 
cried : 

“Old man, bring water, and pour it on the 
red flame. I will give you a penny for your 
trouble.” 

But the red flame said: “1 will give you a 
ducat if you pour water on this white 
flame.” 

The beggar naturally preferred the ducat 
to the penny ; he brought water and poured 
it on the white flame. Thus the King died. 
The red flame now became the Seer; he 
mounted the Sun Horse and, after thanking 
the beggar for his help, rode away, followed 
by his servant. 

Deep was the sorrow in the palace at the 
death of the royal brothers. ‘The walls were 
hung with black, and loud wailing resounded 
through the building. Striga moved rest- 
lessly from room to room. Suddenly she 
stopped, stamped her foot on the ground, 
shook her fist, and rolled her glittering eye ; 
then, mounting a brocmstick, she seized her 
three daughters under her arm, and, hey, 
presto! they were in the air. 

The Seer and his servant travelled fast, for 
they feared Striga’s revenge. ‘They passed 
through gloomy forests, crossed barren heaths, 
and had already accomplished a good part of 
their journey. But, alas! their provisions 
were exhausted. Hunger tormented them, 


and they could find nothing with which to 
still its pangs. 

At length they came to a tree laden 
with apples of rosy hue, whose weight bore 


the wide-spreading branches to the ground. 
Vol. xv —60. 
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“Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the ser- 
vant, hastening to the tree. 

“Stay!” cried the Seer. “Pluck not the 
fruit!” Then drawing his sword he smote 
the tree, and forth gushed a stream of red 
blood. “It would have been death to have 
eaten those apples,” said he; “that tree 
was the eldest Queen. Her mother placed 
her there to hurry us out of the world!” 

Though vexed at the disappointment, the 
servant was glad his life had been saved, and 
he followed the Seer in the hope of soon 
finding other refreshment. 

It was not long ere a stream of clear fresh 
water crossed their path. 

“Well,” said the servant, “if there is 
nothing solid to be had, we can at least 
drink, and cheat our hunger.” 

“Drink not!” exclaimed the Seer, dis- 
mounting, and smiting the stream with his 
sword. Immediately the sparkling water was 
darkened by blood-red waves. “ That was 
the second Queen,” said the Seer, “ placed 
there by her mother for our destruction.” 

The servant thanked him for the timely 
warning, and, in spite of thirst and hunger, 
followed him without a murmur whither he 
would. 

Presently they came to a bush covered 


with beautiful red roses that filled the air 
with their fragrance. 
“What beautiful roses!” exclaimed the 


servant. “I will pluck some, and refresh 
myself with their sweet perfume.” 

“Gather not the roses!” said the Seer, 
thrusting his sword deep into the stem of the 
tree. Immediately a stream of blood issued 
from the wound. “That was the youngest 
(ueen,” continued the Seer; “her mother 
planted her there, hoping to destroy us 
through the beauty of the roses.” 

After journeying for some time, the Seer 
said :— 

“Our worst danger is over, for we have 
passed Striga’s dominions. Still, great 
caution is necessary, for she will surely seek 
the aid of other powers.” And even as he 
spoke, a boy came along carrying a thorny 
stick. Creeping beneath the Sun Horse, he 
pricked it with his stick. ‘The next moment 
the Seer lay on the ground, and the boy, who 
had mounted the animal, was galloping away 
swift as an arrow. “Did I not say so?” 
exclaimed the Seer. 

“What boy was that ?” asked the servant. 
“Who could have suspected such a trick ? 
Let us try to overtake him.” 

“Nay,” replied the Seer, “I will overtake 
him alone. You must return to the borders 
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of your own country. I shall be there to 
meet you.” 

Taking the form of an ordinary traveller, 
the Seer hastened after the little magician, 
and soon came up with him. 

“Whence came you, my friend?” said the 
Magician, looking round. 

“From the far distance.” 

“ And whither go you ?” 

“T seek service.” 

“You seek service? Can you tend 
horses ?” 

“ Very well, indeed.” 

“Then come with me and tend this horse. 
I will pay you well.” 

And thus the Seer became the Magician’s 
servant. 

Arrived at the Magician's home, the Seer 
tended the Sun Horse so carefully that his 
master was well satisfied; but it vexed the 
Seer that, owing to the Magician’s art, he 
could find no opportunity of escaping with it. 

One day the Magician called his servant. 

“Listen!” said he. “In the midst of 





yonder sea is an enormous 
poplar; on the top of this 
poplar is a castle; in this 
castle dwells 2 princess. 
This princess I desire for 
my wife. Many — efforts 
have been made to gain 
possession of her, but in 
vain. Bring her to me, 
and I will reward you 
handsomely; fail, and it 
will be the worse for you.” 

“The lord commands, 
the servant must perform, 
or at least try,” replied the 
Seer. 

Procuring a boat, he filled 
it with ribbons and stuffs 
of divers colours, and sailed, 
disguised as a merchant, to 
the castle on the summit of 
the poplar. 

Arrived at the tree, he 
hung out the most beautiful 
of his wares, so that they 
could be seen from the 
castle. They soon attracted 
ee the attention of the Prin- 

Cess. 

“Go down to yonder 
boat,” said she, addressing 
her handmaiden, “and see 
if you cannot purchase 
some of those beautiful 
ribbons and stuffs.” 

The maid obeyed. 

‘I sell nothing,” said the merchant, 
“unless the Princess comes herself to 
choose.” 

The maiden repeated the merchant’s words. 
The Princess came, turned over the beautiful 
merchandise, and chose and bargained, never 
noticing that the boat had been pushed off, 
and was sailing towards the shore. It was 
only when, her business ended, she turned to 
leave the boat, that she discovered what had 
happened. 

“I know where we are going,” said she. 
“You are taking me to the wicked Magician. 
Now may Heaven have mercy on me!” 

When the Seer found the Princess did not 
wish to marry the Magician, he conversed 
with her softly, and said that if she would 
ascertain wherein the Magician’s strength lay, 
and confide the secret to him, he would help 
her to obtain her liberty. 

When the Seer returned with the Princess 
the Magician was delighted, and when she 
appeared to return his love, he was beside 
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himself with joy. He would have given her 
everything, done anything to please her. 
What wonder, then, that he confided to her 
the secret of his great strength. 

“In yonder forest,” said he, “ stands a great 
tree. Beneath this tree a, stag feeds, in this 
stag is a duck, in the duck a golden egg, and 
in this egg is my strength, for there, my love, 
is my heart.” 

The Princess at once repeated this secret 
to the Seer. 

Then the 
Seer took bow 
and arrow, has- 
tened to the 
forest, and 
found the tree 
with the stag 
feeding be- 
neath. He 
shot an arrow, 
and the stag 
fell tothe earth. 
Springing _ for- 
ward he took 
the duck out of 
the stag, and 
he egg out of 
the duck. He 
broke the egg, 
and the Magi- 
cian’s strength 
was gone for 
ever; it had 
passed to the 
Seer, leaving 
the once 
mighty Magi- 
cian weak and 
helpless as a 
child. Then, 
having freed 
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Sun 
Horse and hastened with it to the King to 
whom it belonged. 

He had to travel over a great part of the 
world ere he reached the borders of the dark 
kingdom and met the servant he had sent on 


the Princess, the Seer mounted the 


before him. As he crossed the borders the 
rays from the Sun Horse shone forth, 
illuminating the land that had so long been 
veiled in impenetrable gloom, and rejoicing 
the hearts of 
the distressed 
inhabitants. 
Everything 
lived again; 
the fields 
laughed in their 
spring dress, 
and the people 
hastened from 
all parts to 
thank their 
kind benefac- 
tor. The King 
knew not how 
to reward him, 
but offered him 
the half of his 


kingdom. But 
the Seer re- 
fused. 


“ 


I desire no 
reward,” said 
he, “least of 
all do I desire 
the half of your 
kingdom. Be 
you King and 
reign, as is 
meet. I will 
return to my 
solitary hut.” 
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[We shail be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted | 





A WONDERFUL ESCAPE, 

It may be doubted whether anything makes such 
fascinating reading as the story of how prisoners in 
some impregnable fortress contrive to make their 
escape in spite of massive stone walls toft. thick, 


steel bolts and ponderous locks, ane 


sentinels with loaded rifles. The patience exercised 


through months, and even years, of sur 
reptitious labour, the almost incredible 
ingenuity in providing tools with which 
to work, the all but insuperable 
obstacles to be overcome—all these 
and many other thrilling details, such 
1s we read of in the story of Baron 
I'renck, combine to enchain our interest 
and our sympathies on behalf of the 
liberty-loving prisoners. The first of 
the pictures here given is a view of the 
interior of the dungeon in which Colonel 
Moulin, and Captains de Frotté, Girod, 
and d’Hauteroche, four distinguished 
French officers, were confined for 
eleven months and fourteen days, at 
the end of which they effected their 
escape by working a passage through 
the walls of their dungeon with infinite 
patience and daring The dungeon 
was excessively damp and dark, and 
received so little light that often the 
prisoners were obliged to have the 
candles lighted at midday. Their 
food was brought to them every 
twenty-four hours, and they were 
by great favour allowed to walk in 
a courtyard of the fort, once or 
twice a week, surrounded by a 
sergeant and six men with 


loaded firelocks and 
fixed bayenets. The 
second illustration is a 
view of Fort St. Joux, 
in Franche Comté, on 
the frontiers of France 
and Switzerland, out 
of which the above- 
mentioned officers 
effected their miracu- 
lous escape on the 27th 
of January, 1805. When 
nearly a year had 
elapsed they resolved 
to obtain their liberty, 
and succeeded at length 
in making a hole in 
their cell wall, which 
was 3ft. 6in. thick. 
Next came _ another 
wall oft. thick. After 
ten nights of awful 
anxiety and fatigue, 
the officers descended 
the almost perpendi- 
cular rock on which 
the fort stands. This 
rock, which is _ nearly 
7ooft. in height, they negotiated safely by the help 
of a rope, made out of their own linen and bed- 
clothes. After having proceeded on foot to Neuf- 
chatel, they separated and journeyed to Vienna, 
and from thence set on their way to England, 
where three of them arrived safely two months 
after their escape. 
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4 WONDERFUL “GRAIN SUCKER.” 


The system of grain discharging shown in these 
two photos. has been the means of saving a vast deal 


of time, labour, and waste of material. The 
old method was by cranes and buckets. It 
was Mr. Duckham, the engineer to the Mill- 
wall Dock Company, who hit upon the idea 
for drawing the grain from the hold of the 
ship by suction through flexible pipes. In 
the ‘* Mark Lane,” the machine used at the 
Millwall Docks, there are six vacuum 
chambers, through which the air is drawn 
off by pumps, and the grain itself sucked 
into the chambers through the flexible pipes 
which communicate with the hold of the 
ship. Beneath each chamber is a rocking 
air-lock, through which the grain automatic- 
ally discharges itself into an open hopper, 
whence it is weighed and delivered, either 
loose or in sacks, into the lighters alongside 
the machine. The ‘* Mark Lane,” which 
is seen in the first photo., can transfer 
wheat at the rate of ninety tons per hour. 
The ‘ Baltic,” a similar machine at the 
Victoria Docks, has doubled this record. 
There are many other advantages in this 
system of discharging grain as though it 
were liquid. The pipe seen in the second 
photo. is only a small inlet into the hold of 
the ship, so that there is little damage 
through rain, and the work can be carried 
on in ali weathers. Then, again, although 
grain is usually placed below other cargoes, 
the pipe gets to it all the same, and the 
unloading of other cargoes can go on sim- 
ultaneously. It will be seen that the end 
pipe is encircled by a jacket of steel. It 
was by means of this jacket that the inventor 
solved the difficulty of preventing the pipe 
from getting clogged. We are indebted 
for the two photographs and _ information 
to Mr. E. T. Slater, of 6, Pump Court, 


Temple, E.C. In the second photograph, at VST OS NEC AAS 





by the way, we see the apparatus at work at close 


quarters. The sucker is hard 
up the grain seen on the ground. 


at 


work 


drawing 
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STRANGE BOILER 

EXPLOSION. 

We are indebted for this in- 
teresting photo. to Mr. Frank 
E. W. Harnett, of “The 
Firs,” Bearsted, Maidstone. 
Locomotive and other boiler 
explosions we remember to 
have seen depicted before, but 
this is the first time we have 
seen a photo. of an exploded 
traction-engine. The engine 
seen in the photo. was used 
by a well-known local farmer 
of Upchurch, a village about 
five miles from Sittingbourne, 
in Kent, its own particular 
function being steam-ploughing 
un a large scale. 





“SOLICITING” WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 

Throughout the neighbour- 
hood of Carmarthen, and other 
parts of South Wales, the 
custom of Wedding ‘‘ Biddings ” 
prevails. A “bidding” is an 
invitation sent out by a couple 
about to be married to their 
friends and neighbours to solicit 
their attendance, and their con- 
tributions towards the purchase 
of articles required by the 
young housekeepers on entering 
the matrimonial state. With 
every useful gift of this nature 
is required the name and 
address of the donor, and is 
regarded as a debt to be repaid 
on a similar occasion when 
required. Needless to say, on 
some occasions the gifts brought 
forth at a‘* bidding ” represent a 
very fair amount of property, and 
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certainly afford most 
valuable assistance to 
the young couple in 
furnishing their cot- 
tage. A person called a 
** bidder ” is appointed 
to visit the houses of 
friends. In the event, 
however, of this func- 
tionary declining the 
task, notices are sent 
out, such as the one 
reproduced below, 
for which we are 
indebted to Miss 
Hamilton, of ** The 
Crossways,” Bromley, 
Kent. Like many 
other interesting old 
customs this, too, is 
falling into desue- 
tude ; possibly, in this 
case, because of the 
obvious thanklessness 
of the task which 
the ‘‘ bidder” is set, 
or sets himself to do. 















CARMARTHEN, NOV. 20, 1830. 


As we intend to enter the Matrimonial 
State, on Tuesday, the 7th Day of December 
next, we are encouraged by our Friends to 
make a BIDDING on the occasion, the 
same Day, at the Sign of the Three Salmons, 
Water Street; when and where the favour 
of your good company is humbly solicited, 
and whatever donation you may be pleased 
to bestow onus then, will be received with 
gratitude, and repaid with punctuality, 
whenever called for on a similar occasion, 
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By your humble Servants, 


ROGER HANCOCK, 
JANE DAVIES. 


| ID OD 


The young Man's Father and Mother (Edward and Jane Hancock.) Bro- & 
ther and Sister (Joseph and Charlotte Hancock,) desire that all Gifts of the 
above Nature due to them, be returned to the young Man on the said day, 
and will be thankfal together with his Uncle and Aunt (Thomas and Mary 
Hancock, Three Salmons,) for all favours granted. 

Also, the young Woman's Father and Mother (Daniel and Mary Davies,) 
and Brothers (Thomas, David, and John,) desire that all Gifts of the above 
Natare due to them, be returned to the young Woman on the above day, and 
will be thankful for all favours granted. 
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CURIOSITIES. 







A PRODIGIOUS 
PERFORMANCI 







One frequently tires of pro- 
digies. We all know, and have 
been bored by, the small boy or 
girl who, having shown some 
precocity at his or her music 
lessons, is forthwith ‘‘ forced” 
along at a tremendous pace by 
agents and impresarios in the 
hope that big takings will roll in 
the moment the latest ‘* prodigy ” 
' has made his or her bow before 

a St. James’s Hall audience. 

Now a veal prodigy is a being 

to inspire wonder, whether his 
particular domain be music, 

a painting, or any other of the arts, 
or even mere brute strength. 
Therefore, we have the more 
pleasure in showing a direct 
reproduction from what may 
truly be termed the most pro- 
dligious performance on record 
an absolutely faithful copy of 
Diirer’s masterpiece by a thirteen- 
year-old child. This monument 
of patience and technical skill is 
the work of the celebrated Ger- 
man engraver Johann Wierix, 
when only thirteen years of age. 
It is a copy of the famous en- 
graving of St. Jerome (by Albert 
Diirer). This well-known work 
of Dhirer’s, in its accurate ren- 
dering of detail and minute 
finish, has never been surpassed. 
One is, therefore, the more sur- 
prised that a boy only thirteen 
or, indeed, anyone of maturer 
age and ability—should have 


































































voluntarily undertaken the stupendous task of copy- A STREAM CHOKED WITH BUTTERCUPS. 
ing it, and that such a remarkable result should Really it is something to be thankful for that so 
have been attained. The size of the original is many people photograph nowadays, from the explorer 
8in. by 10in., but our reproduction gives an excellent in untrodden countries to the humble member of a 
idea of this wonderful work. local field-club. Photos. are such an admirable record 
of the strange and curious 


7; in Nature and elsewhere. 
' Here is a photo. showing a 
wonderfully extensive bed 
of the common water- 
buttercup (ranunculus 
aguatilis). It will be seen 
in the photo. that the 
whole surface of the little 
stream is filled with one 
mass of flowers, growing 
so closely together and so 
densely luxuriant as alto- 
gether to hide the water. 
And this extraordinary 
wealth of flowers extends 
a considerable way past 
the spectator in the fore- 
ground, and far bheyona 
the little bridge in the cis 
tance. This extraordinary 
view was taken last year 
in the parish of Witney, 
Oxfordshire, by the Rev. 
Arthur East, of Southleigh 
Vicarage, Witney. 
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HOUSE WRECKED BY A 
TREE. 

It is to Mr. C. E. Walm- 
sley, of Kydal Road, 
Ambleside, that we are 
indebted for this photo. It 
shows a very interesting 
incident that happened 
during a severe gale in the 
Lake District about three 
years ago. The tree was 
growing only about twelve 
feet from the house, and 
had it been a few yards 
farther away the little cot- 
tage would certainly have 
been cut in two. As it 
was, it was very badly 
smashed, the tree crashing 
in through the room in 
which the old lady slept, 
who appears in the doorway. 





\ QUEER CUSTOM. 

The accompanying photo. depicts the giant and 
‘**hob-nob” (or hobby-horse) of Salisbury, which have 
been used since the Reformation in city pageants and 
important processions. Before the days of policemen 
the citizens used to set the watch, accompanied by the 
giant and hobby-horse in procession. The frame of 
the present giant is made of wicker, and he is 
grotesquely robed in many colours. When carried in 
procession, the giant is moved by three men who 
walk inside of him, a fourth providing the motive 
power of the hobby-horse. The photo. was sent in 
by Mr. S. H. A. Greer, of Waldemar, Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, 
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CALLIGRAPHY EXTRAORDINARY. 

Of all the curious records which have attracted 
people’s attention, perhaps none have been pursued 
with such assiduity as those relating to miniature 
penmanship. Here are reproduced two very inte 
resting examples done by Mr. A. E. Wilson, of 2, 
Leicester Square, W. 
On the left-hand side 
we see the Lord's 
Prayer written out 
completely on a space 
which may exactly be 
covered by a_ three 
penny piece. Astonish 
ing as this performance is, it is quite eclipsed by the 
specimen shown on the right hand, in which a small 
prayer is seen written on a space three times smaller. 
rhis, in short, is the Lord’s Prayer written on a scrap 
of paper the size of a silver penny. 





A FAMOUS MINIATURE BOOK. 


The small volume seen in the photograph repro- 
duced here may well be described as one of the 
most extraordinary ‘‘ volumes” in the world. It is 
known as the Jap-Ji, and contains the introductory 
chapter of the Adi-Granth, which is the whole of the 
sacred scriptures of the Sikhs of India, from the Golden 
Temple at Amrits-ar, in the Punjab. The Adi-Granth 
is copied by the priests in minute characters into this 
small compass, and sold, at a respectable profit, to 
the numerous pilgrims who visit the Temple as a 
memento of their visit. It will be observed through 
out the whole of the East that the various priests 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, and others—always improv: 
the shining hour of the visits of tourists and pilgrims 
to turn a more or less honest shilling—-of course, 
for their own especial benefit. Those who have hail 
an opportunity 
of visiting the 
Dai - Butsu, or 
Great Buddha, 
in Japan, will 
remember how 
persistently the 
priest in charge 
worried them to 
be photographed 
—of course, for 
a handsome consideration—standing or sitting on the 
thumb of the gigantic god. 
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